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‘ bgt > OB ZENOBIA LIFTED THE WEAPON, PULLED THE TRIGGER, AND HER COUSIN FELL BACKWARDS WITH A WILD ORY, 


y ys Gg arched feet, and small aquiline features of the | eveniug sky. Sach love, euch longing {in her if 
THE GIPSY BRIDE. type, even in her strange garb she | starry eyes; such pain about the exquisite , 
sackets om a to in shee Rey re _— of meats eas — es ayragelany or yee i 
th shone t ® skin; her large | tarily stretc out his hands to her and eal: ) 

TA NOVELETTE.) dark eyes, soft now as a gazelle’s, gleamed | softly,  Zenobia!” J 
under her black browa and long lashes, | She started, and the hot blood rushed tem- is 
Fawn, and the scarlet lips, parted slightly, revealed the | pestuously over throat and brow, ‘“* Harley!” ‘2a 
OHAPTER L t, whitest teeth. The short red skirt she said, a tremour of passion {In her tones, ce 

she wore was admirably calculated to display her | ‘‘ Harley, I thought you would not come.” : 

Tr was growing dark In the woods of Ottridge tty ankles and small feet, and aboat her| He had an arm about her now, and was gizing ia 
tbe sun had sank long since behind the proud head. with its masses of raven hair, she bad tied | down into her eloquent eyes, “I could nop p 
crowns of innumerable trees, and the stars had | a bright orange handkerchief. | come earlier ; as it was, I behaved almost rudely 
not yed began to appear. There was scarcely a “ He will not come to-night,” she whiepered | to my host In order to getaway, He was never 
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sound to be heard ; the pigeons had ceased their | again agin. “Ah! ‘tis foolish to wait here | more tedious than to-night.” is 
cooing; the chirps of the grasshopper w | longer ;” but she sighed as she spoke, and did **] shall be able to stay with you but a Ifttle | 
fainter, and the “brown bright nightingale” as | not evince any inclination to return to her | while,” the girl sald, wistfully. ‘‘I ehall bes ig 
yet was silent. people. “ He is taking his pleasure whilet I stay | missed from the camp, and Beltrame will be | 
Under the shadow of the chestnuts stood a | here, hungering to see him. Oh! but what a | bunting for me.” \§ 
girl, waitlog and watching, Sie made a bold | foolI am! Why could I not love one of my| ‘The young man winced a little at her accent, 
dash of colour in the sombre scene, and could | tribe! Why em’t I listen to Beltrame, who | but sald cheerfally, “So your cousin fs atillsus- ~ 
not fall to attract and hold the attention of asy | loves me?” | piclous, still full of anfmosity towards me!” 3 
She locked her hands together, and stood a} She looked at him with a» puvzled air, and 





casual passer-by. Tall, witha beautiful . 
tloned figure, the little delicate hands, 
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th her face upturned to the clear | agpswered slowly, “You mean he hates youl be 
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yes; bub your long words are hard to under- 
stand,” 

He was o refined, intellectual young man, 
and though he loved her, her iguorance was 
always paiuful toe him. He eald, quietly, 
* When once I have got you all to myself I shall 
teach you maoy thiogs, I wonder, Zsnobla, if 
you can read.” 

‘Ah, yes!” with a pretty afr of pride In her 
eceomplishmont, “I read other things than 
palms: I can epell oud words, ff they are not too 
long, on ecreps of paper that fall In my way. 
You see, ft was just like this; years ago, when I 
was but a iittie mald, there was a man—a 
Georglo—came to our tents ; he was Ill, ah! so 
fil, and we took him Iu, We never tarn away 
the sick and helpless, and our wise woman 
nursed him. He was a poor weak creature; he 
had no wiil; bub when he grew stronger we did 
not send him sdrifs ; he stayed with us, and he 
had some old, old newspapers, and having nothing 
better to do, he taught ms my letters out of 
them.” 

“And you can write?” 

She ficshed scarlet, and answered almost 
angrily, “No, how should I learn? And where 
would be the use? The Romany tribes have no 
ways like the Georgios.” 

When she addreseed her lover 1) was noticeable 
that she healfiated fn her choles of words, and 
seemed embarraesed. They had known each 
other but a few weeks, having met firat on New- 
market Heath at the Two Thousand ; and Harley 
Valence, bsing attracted by the gipey girl's 
beauty, had laughingly allowed her to tell his 
fortune, Sinca then he had followed her frovw 
place to place, hardly thinking what the end 
would be to thelr strange friendship. But 
although thelr acquafutancs dated only from 
April ({s was now June) Zavobia had learned 
lotle tricks of speech and manner from her 
lover, being, like the generality of women, very 
imitative, 

Now, with a proud gesture peculfar to her, 
she raid, “ There are many things I don’t know 
—30 many you will be ashamed of me; bat then 
I can do much that your fins ladies daren’t, I 
can swim, and shoot, and ride our horses bare- 
backed, and I am so strong.” 

She stood straight, and tall asa young sapling 
beside him, her beautifal head flung back, her 
whole figure iastinct with vigorous life, 

: Harley smiled, then caught her passionately to 
im. 


"My beautiful queen!” he eaid, scarcely 
above a whisper, ‘‘do you know how dear you 
are to me?” 

The lovely eyes met his wistfully, 

“T amsure you love mse-—bat I am afrald 
you will soon forget me. Beltrame says you sre 
all faithless, Ab! look at me; I am notlike the 
ladies you mset day by day;” sha touched hor 
dress with « dladatufol gesture, glanced con- 
temptuously at her small, bat heavy boots, then 
wlib a sigh, ‘ Ah | if we had never met. I wish 
we never ha?, I wish we uever had!” and hid 
her face from him. 

“Bot why, Zsnobla!” the young man ques- 
toned, biushing duskijy. ''Have we nob been 
happy!” 

“ Yer, bat all our happiness will fiy Ike a 
dream ; aud "tls hard to pay all my life for jast 
a few weeks’ joy. To-morrow will be our last 
day here ; the nex) we march on for Ascot,” 

** And you wil! tell fortunes on the course $’’ 
Harley eaid, savagely; “and every fool may 
pay youldle compliments ; may jest with you, 
trifie with you.” 

Zenobla drew herself up to her fullest 
height, 

“The Romany lass knows how to defend her- 
aelf too” (how her abuce of the aspirate vexed 
him). ‘‘Sbe has only one treasure, and ehe 
guards {t well, All her wealth isin her virtue,” 

Harley sighed aud moved restleasly, Sho was 
ko beautifal; such a queenly creature; and with 
all hie heart he loved her; but how could he 
make her hla wife--this wild, untatored child of 
mature? How could he brave the ecoffs of his 
fciends, his proud mother’s anger, her ward’s 
silent acorn ? 

He knew full well Mrs, Valencs had deter- 





mined he should marry Varena Fairholm ; he 

himself had been we!l content with the arrenge- 

ment until he saw Zsnobla, but now he loathed 

the idea of a life spent with the blonde beauty. 

He could not cash aside this girl who loved and 

— him ; come what might he would possess 
r, 


* Darling,” he said, in @ low, passfonate tone, 
‘Scan you bear to let me slip out of your life? 
Never to see me again? ‘To know that when you 
say good-bye to-morrow yon say good-bye for 
all time 1” 

She shivered, and turned very pale. 

**I must bear all this,” ahe eald, locking her 
hands together In a wild way. “I cau’t help 
myself,” 

* And when I am gone, never to return, what 
will you do?” 

“J shall marry my cousin,” recklessly. ‘‘ He 
loves me and my psople wish ft, Oh, I shall be 
happy at last. Oh, yes.” - 

And suddenly she broke {nto wilder eoba, and 
clung about him with fond hands, as though she 
could not let him go. 

His pride broke down under her grief; he 
forgot everything but his love. 

‘* Sweetheart, sweetheart, hush! Do you 
think I will ever leave you? Do you suppose I 
can go back to life without you 1” 

**Whatecau you mean?” she questioned, lift- 
ing her head from hie breast, “ Will you live 
our life} Will you be as one of us? No, nol 
You are mocking me. Maly the Georglo woman 
your bride, Ths wolf dowysob mate with the 
lamb, uor the Georgio with a Romany lassi” 

** Znobla, Hatea | I am golvg to take you 
away ; to separate you from your tribe ; te show 
you new and wonderfal things, of which you 
eaunot even dream, Sweetheart, Lam going to 
make you my wife !"’ 5 

She listened in a dazed way, nob compre- 
hending yod al) that his words implie?; only 
deliriously happy to feel that his Jove for her was 
so great he could forget hi pride for her sake. 
Suddenly, with an fmpulse to her pes- 
efonate mature, she knelt down before him, 
claspiog his hand in hers, 

“Oh, how shall I thank yor! How shall I 
serve yout What bave I good enough to give 
you for all your love? I will be your elsve, 
your happy slave. I will only live to please 

on!” 


He lifted her from her low'y posture. 

"Dear heart, when will you cometo me} It 
must be soon.” (Perhaps he feared that after all 
his courage might fall him.) 

A cloud settled upon the beautiful face, 

"Oh! they will never give me to you,” she 
said, “and I may nob marry you unless the chief 
says yes, He is a great man; and ff be aays [ 
niust take Beltrame I must obey.” ‘ 

The idea of asking a gipsy chief's consent to his 
marrisge was repulsive to the young man; be- 
cause he loved Zenobla he Was not therefore an 
admirer of her tribe, In fact, he had a decided 
aversion tothe brawny rascals and withered crones 
of which It was chiefly composed. 

' We will ask no one’s cousent,” he sald, some- 
what sharply. ‘‘None but your parents could 
bave any control over you, and as they are dead 
you sre your own mistress, You will meeb me 
here to-morrow evening at the same hour as to- 
night. You will say nothirg of your plane to any 
creature ; then I will take you to some large town, 
I haven't decided which, and as soon as possible 
we will be married.” 

She trusted and loved him eatirely, but she 
hesitated a momeut before giving him her pro- 
mise—shrunk from the idea of leaving the old 
life, the old companions, who, whatever their 
fan'ts, had been leal and kind, 

Harley Valence watched her changing face 
jealously, 

“ You love these people better than me!” he 
said, moodily. : 

“No, oh, no! But ff I should not please 
you,” she urged, humbly, ‘and you grew tired 
ot me, you see, I couldn’s go back to my people, 
It wouid break my heart, aud they would revenge 


be doubtfal of me?” 
si : MT > — 
[h . 





**Y am only afraid of myzelf; and Harley, 
what will your mother say }”’ 

“€ She will be angry at firet, but we will find a 
way to appease her.” 

“You mean to make her pleaved with me!” 
fn a puzzled manner. *' Ati, but first you must 
teach me to be a lady. Harley, if I come, and 
how can I stay away? you must promise not to 
take me to her so long as my ways cou!d shames 
you. I know nothiag—not so much as the 
little ones who run about your streets ; and oh! 
Harley, you must tell her that the blood of many 
= men is in my veins—that I am not low 

orn.” 

She spoke as @ sclon of eome ducal family, not 
one of a despleed and mysterious pecple ; and he 
could hardly refrain from smiling. 

8ST promise all youask ; but, Zenobla, you can’b 
travel with me in that dreas,” 


“No,” @ look of alarm in her splendid eyes, 


“wa should be followed ; and Beltrame vould 
kill you. Me they would carry back and cas out 
of my tribe, because they would think it 9 dis- 
grace. for a Romany jasa to choose a Georgio 
husband,” - 

Again he smiled, then, growing grave, 
sald, — 

“TI muat bring you a.cloak to cover this gay 
gown ; and—have you's hat?”’ 

She gave him a glance of exquisite surprise, 

“A hat! ah, no! Im fain or sun I wear 
such a thing se this,” touching her orange head- 


gear. 

“Then I must beg, borrow, or steal one,’’ 
laughing. ‘‘Whab a metamorphosis I shall 
effects And now, sweetheart, I must keep you 
here no longer; it is growing dark, and your 
absence will be noticed. Kiss me, and say good- 

2,” 4 
For e whole long day! Ab, good-bye, good- 
bye,” and ehe clung to him. “ You will be king 
to me. I shall got have anyone but you.” 
Aa b senda atood _~ waning the 

eau tiful re pg amongst the trees. Then, 
when So wee her a longer, he turned 
and directed his steps towards his friend's 
house, 

He waa in « very strange state of mind, and far 
too exclted to sleep. He knew he was my. a 

ed deal by choosing to marry Zenobla Lee, but 
he loved her far too well to plot against her virtue 
or her peace, 

Zanobia etole through the wood until she came 
to an open space where tents were pitched and 
camp fires burning brightly ; she leaned against 
a tree, and looked upon the picturesque scene 
with melancholy eyes. To-morrow, she was 
leaving {t all behind; to-morrow, she was to 
begin a new, untried life. 

_ A few men and some older women were smok- 
ing and talking at intervals; but the girls and 
youths were dancing to the sound of a cracked 
fiddle, and thelr gey volces came towards 
Zenobla, softened by the distance, and thrilled 
her with Indiscribable pain, Ose woman was 
cooking some birds, which most certainly hed 
never been purchased ; but Zsnobia would nod 
think them less savoury because of that, her ideas 
concerning meum and tuum being extremely 
shadowy. Apart from all the rest stood a young 
man, slender and sinewy, lithe as an antelops, 
with a handsome but sullen face. This wae 
Beltrame Lee, Zenobla’s cousin, and the husband 
her tribe had chosen for her. He refused to join 
fn the sports, and from time to time cast fartive 
glances round as though searching for the girl ; 
ard at last a brighter flame flickering in her - 
tlon revealed her to him. He hastened to her 
side, and muttered something in thelr own patozs, 
to which ehe Hetened disdainfally, but made no 
answer, 

“Where have you been?” he demanded, “To 
meet this lover who daren’t be seen with you in 
the day? Who talks to you softly, and swears 
he loves you? Idiot! Ask him {fhe will marry 
you’? Are you canght by his fine white hands ; 
by the glitter of his gold?” He paused, as 
if waiting for her to speak, but she maintained a 
rigid silence, 

‘* Tell me truly ; did you meet him }” 

She nodded, 

‘Then is’e time to make you hear senee, 
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You’ve got to listen to ms now ; to-night I spoke 
to the chief, and -ve are to be married in a week ; 
then let the Georg!o cast his eyes upon you If he 
dare! Are you deaf and dumb that ycu creat 
me like a dogi My girl, I’ll change all that soon, 
when I’m your master! Do you hear! a week 
from now you will be my own to do as I like 
with,” 

* Very well ; ib is no good to fight againab the 
chiel’s orders,’ she answered, quietly ; bub there 
was a very dangerous gleam in her dark eyes; 
‘and If I am to be free only seven seven days I 
caust make the most of my time;” and quitting 
his side she rau towards the dancers, and soon 
was whirling round with the gayest of them. 
Beltrame sworea very ugly oath, and went to his 
tent, neither did he appear again that night. 

Anyone who had studied Zsnobla closely the 
following day would have noticed a nervousness 
in her manner totally new to it ; a restlessness 
never observable before. She was particularly 
awiable to Beltrame, apparently forgetful of his 
words and manner, the previous night ; she gave 
him her brightest smiles, and kindliest eguathen, 
charming the frown from his brow, and ihe sul- 
len lock from his eyes, 

But she was unfel thankfal when towards 
evening several of men started from camp on 
& mysterious errand, the success of which would 
be known at supper time; and retirfng to 
ber tent she began to set her small affalrs in 
orcér, Her heart was very heavy, for, rough as 
her people were, they had been kind to her, and 
she was breaking away from all old habits ; she 
knew nothing of the life te which she was going, 
and if Harley falled her, she would be alone in 
the world. She kaew, too, that according to 
Romany {deas she would be for over disgraced by 
her marriage, and he who followed and took her 
life would be honoured by every member of the 


She stole out at last into the gathering dusk, 
and went swiftly and safely by all the tents until 
ahecame to the chief's. He wasstanding outalde ; 
@ tall, muscular figure, with a certain weird 
dignity about ib, and he called her by her name ; 
she obeyed the call with fast beating heart. 

“ Where are you going!” he asked grufily, 
and regarded her with stern eyes, 

She hesitated, being all unueed to lying, and 
he repeated his inguiry. e 

“J am tired of the camp,” she sald, slowly, all 
the lovely colour leaving her exquisite face, 

He stepped to her side, and laid his heavy 
hand upon her shoulder. ‘‘ Don’t lie to me!’ 
he sald, fiercely ; “you are going to meet the 
white-handed Georgio |” 

She was silent, knowing it wai a grave mis- 
demeanour to rebel agalast his authority, or 
answer fnsolently; and he went op, im- 
Pp i 

"Seven days from now you will marry your 
cousin ; fb fa my will, and you know what they 
get who go against me, What would you have! 
He is of your people; he is handsome ; quick 
with the snare ; ready to joln in al! our foraging 
parties ; and it fs not well that you, the most 
beautifal of our malds, should be the plaything 
of a stranger.” 

The hot colour flashed into her face, but she 


sald, quietly,— 

“You speak without cause. I em willing to 
marry Beltrame {if he wants me to, and—and 
I was going to look out for him—to tell him 
#0,” 


The chief gazed into the deep, dark eyes 
searchingly, and seeing that they did not waver, 


eae 

**If you’re lying, you'll suffer for 1b,” and he 
swore a terrible oath; “if not—well, go and 
meet him,” and he pushed her away, 

Gilad enough to be released, she sped towards 
the thickest growth of trees, and presently came 
to the trystiong spot where Harley Valence was 
walting hor. 

* Qaick, quick!” she sald, breathlessly ; “in 
8 little while they’ll be back, and Belirame will 
guess all, will track us down, and the 
doga are keen of scent. Give me the cloak |” 

He folded {t about her with lovivg care; but 
when he would have taken her {n his arms and 





caressed her she set him aside with strong, {m 
patient hands, 

“No, no; not seb; we are not safe, What 
have you there ?” 

“Abat. I stole it out of the housckeoper’s 
room; put ib on, Zenobla,” 

She obeyed with a disdainful moue, and Harley 
burst into a loud laugh, 

“What a transformation! Oh, I wish vou 
could see yourself; you look exquisitely funny. 
Be quick, and let us start,” 

"Don’t laugh so loud, you will ba heard; 
and it aln’b a good joke that’s sil on one 
side,” 

He was quiet in a moment, and, securing one 
small brown hand, hurried her through the 
bracken and bushes, out towards the open 
ground, 

They almost ran, fear lending speed to Zeno- 
bfia’s feet;*and it was not long before they 
reached the high road, Here a dog-cart awalted 
them, and Etelbra, Harley's favourite mare, 
carried them on to the nearest rallway station, 

“Where are we going?” the girl asked, when 

were safely locked in a first-class carriage. 

“To Southampton first; there we will bo 
married. Ob, sweetheart, sweetheart, ib ls good 
to have won you.” 

The dark eyes were troubled ; the sweet mouth 
tremulous, 


“Love,” she said, scarcely above 8 whisper, | 


“ Love, it’s not toc late yet to go back, Not 
too late for you. Willi you go!” 

“Never. You are dearer than all the world 
to me.” 

Her eyes were dimmed with unsbed tears. 

“You won't change? You won't let your 
peop’s make you ashamed of me, or teach you to 
hate me?” 

“No; oh, no! You are wy life—the dearest, 
sweetest treasure a man ever had,” 

He took her in his arms, and kissed the sweet 
mouth, the heavily fringed lids, and counted all 
things well lost for her dear sake. Both were 
silent, both harassed with many thoughts. 

The girl knew that her absence from the 
camp had been discovered, that already the hue 
and cry had been raised, that men and maidens 
alike condemned her, alike held her worthy of 
death, and ber heart sank at the thought that 
one was for ever put out of their love ; that her 
name would be a by-word amongst them, 

And Harley was wondering how his mother 
and Vereva wonld receive the news of hia 
terrible mésalliance. He expected nothing but 
fierca reproaches from the former and Icy con- 
tempt from the latter; and be rather ehrank 
from the idea of meeting his old companions, 

They reached Southampton In safety, and here 
he secured apartments for Zenobis, and quite fn- 
terested the landlady in her. 
journed to the nearest hotel, and walted with 
what patience he could for the hour which would 
give him his bride. 

With the lendlady’s assistance he purchased 
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He himeelf ad- 
that she might the better see her own exquisite 








such articles of dress as Zenobla needed, and 
prevalled upon tho girl to array herself in them, 
although she protested stoutly that they were 
uncomiortable and hampered her movements, 

Then, on 4 sunny day in June, they were 
msrried, and Harley carried bis bride off to Spain, 
first writing & full account of all his doings to his 
lady mother. 

There was grief and anger st Volence Reat 





when the news came, The mother vowed the 
same roof should not shelter her and her son's 
vagabond wife; that he bad broken her heart, 
and disgraced her in the eyes of the whole world, | 

Verena Fairholm eaid very little, but her | 
beautiful face was seb and white, her blue eyes } 
dark with rage ab what she pleased to consider | 
the indignity done her. And as she looked over | 
the wide, fair acres of his estate, and saw her 
hope of possesslog them come to naught, she 
said io her beart, ‘I will have my revenge. He 
has preferred a strolling gipsy to me, Let him 
take care” - 

But Harley was sublimely unconscious of his 
mother’s rage and Verena’s bate, He had found 
a secluded house ab a little distance from 
Madrid, and was deeply engaged in educating bis 
wife, 











Her neive and inieliigent questions amused 
and gratified him ; and it was pleasant Indeed to 
form her tastes, to mould her ideas ; and, above 
all, he loved her, and his love grew with every 
fresh day, until she was Indeed the breatt: of his 
life, 


CHAPTER Ii. 


" Age cannot wither her, nor cust 
Hier infinite variety.” 


m elaio 


Two years had passed aince Harley Valence 
made his guizotic match, and now all the county 
was on the qui vive, because he was returning to 
his home, bringing his bride with him. Those 
two years had been very happy ones to him; In 
nothing had Zanobia dleappoloted him, Her 
beauty was more matured, more refined ; she 
moved and spoke ass lady. Ib seemed she had 
forgotten the old life, the old habits ; that she 
had, indeed, been born in the sphere to which he 


j hed raleed her, 


Tt was a lovely Jaly evening, and Mra. Valeace 
sab at a window, looking out upon the high road. 
There was a frown upon the lady’s brow, and & 
crusl light in her cold, grey eyes, which Verena 
marked with secret delight. 

‘They will be here soon,” sho said, “and we 
shall be expected to do honour to this fortunate 
vagrant, I wonder bow she will meet vs!” 

Mra, Valence moved impatiently, and her eyes 
flashed angrily. 

*Do you imagine, Verena, that I will yleid 
wy placs in the house 1o her* That I will daily 
endere her society, submit to her will?” 

‘If you don’t,” with a Nght langh, ‘‘you will 
have to be content with the Dower House. It is 
horribly pokey, and you would be rulfocated, 
Take my advice, Mrs. Valence, and make the beat 
of a bad bargain, as I intend to do,” 

The elder woman looked at her eurpt{sedly. 

“Have you grown suddenly meek, Verena?” 
she asked, scornfully. ‘Does nev this woman 
stand In the place you coveted ; hus she not won 
the man you loved ?” 

‘© Who eald I loved your son! It is false! bat 
I did covet a share in his goods, » position in the 
county, and wanted to reign here as mistrese, 
Well, I failed to please him. Why should I wasie 
my life in regret Iam only twenty, beautiful, 
and well born; shail I despair of winning an 
eligible parti? Pooh! ” laughing again, “ Have 
I not more lovera than avy other girl of your 
acquaintance ?” 

Mra, Valence looked at her peplexedly. 

“You are an enigms to me, Verens; snd can 
you honestly eay you bear Mrs. Harley Valence 
no malice 1” 

**She is too low elther for my scorn or my 
hate,” retorted the girl, and moved her position 


reflection. 

She was tall.as Zenobia, and more fully de- 
veloped, with a complexion of dazzling fairness ; 
blue eyes, and masses of deep gold hair, drawn fa 
heavy cofls about the crown of ber head. 

And to-night she bad chosen a dress admirably 
calculated toenhance her charms. A composition 
of white silk and frosted tulle, and about her 
throat she wore a atring of turquoises, 

** We shall form a delightful contrast,” she sald, 
mock{ingly, ** this black-brewed beauty and my- 
self ; and I am wondering In what guise she will 
appear at table. A tartan plaid and a wiep of 
orange silk about her throat would be effective.” 

Mrs, Valence frowned ; her ward's levity dis- 
pleased her. 

“JT shell nob go down to meet her. Harley 
mus briog her to me,” she sald, with the alr of 
Squeen. Then atorted as the carriage came in 
view round the bend of the road, 

Verena rose, 

J phall go down to meet her, I am poef- 
tively devoured with anxiety concerning my 
fortunate rival!” 

In a little while the carriage bowled up the 
drive, and Verena went slowly downstairs to 
meet the young husband and wife, 

She was considerably surprised when her 
eyez fell upon Zmobla, She had expected to 
confront a bold, handsome, but none the less 
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coorse-looking woman; and her dormant hate 
stirred to active life when she saw that her 
beauty was as nothing when compared with the 
radiant loveliness of the Ioterloper. 

Eyes dark as night, brilliant as eters; a face 
whose perfection was the realisation of a poet's 
dream ; a queenly, noble figure, with a lithe 
grace it would be Impossible to imitate. 

Verena felt that she would have a hard fight 
for supremacy. 

" Verens, this fs kind,” said Harley, leading 
Zsnobia forward. “I am glad to make you 
known to my wife.” 

The blonde beauty hated him for his evident 
love for and pride in Zenobla, but ahe had been 
trained to mask her feelings; so she went for- 
ward with a little smile, and with outstretched 
welcoming hand. ‘I ought to be jealous of you, 
you are so beautiful ; as it is, I can only admire 
you and hope we may be friends,” she leaned 
forward as ehe spoke and kissed the scarlet 
mouth, 

Ah! “snobia was no match for this falr-faced 
woman; she could not meet cunning with 
ennning, or profess friendship with her lips, 
whilet bate was in her heart, Her beautiful 
eyes grew very tender as they rested on Verena. 

"You have small need for jealousy,” she said 
warmly ; ‘‘ has no one told you how exquisite you 
are?” 

Vorena laughed lightly. 

“Y belleve Harley did once or twice,” she 
answered lightly. ‘' Now, let us go up to Mrs, 
Valeacs ; she is anxious to see you. She has 
been Imagining all sorte of horrid things about 
you, and will be beartlly glad to know? her 
anxiety was needless,” 

Every word she uttered was sped with a wish 
to sting ; but who could believe this when she 
smiled so sweetly and spoke in euch gentle, 
welcoming tones ? 

“I hope you won’t objec) to my residence 
here,” she sald, leading the way. ‘I have lived 
at Valence Rest from childhood, and hope I shall 
never leave {bt until I go to a home of my own, 
Do you think you can endure me, Mrs. Valence}! 
And will you promise not to be jealous of my 
frlendship with Harley,” archly, “even though 
we once played at sweethearts!” 

The beautiful, serene face of her rival did not 
change, her voice was eweeb, and even as she 
eaid,— 

** Harley chose me from all other women; I 
should be mad to doubt him.” 

As Verena turned swiftly and opened the 
drawing-room door her face was not good to see. 

Mca. Valence, the wanderers have returned,” 
she announced, gaily, ''and already Mro, Harley 
and | are sworn friends.” 

The elder woman rose, and first touching her 
son’s hand with cold chill fingers, turned to 
Zenoblia, 

“You will like to change your dress,”’ she said, 
*fand dinner will be served in half an hour ;” 
then she sank back in her chair, spparently for- 
getful of the girl's presence. 

The dusky colour flooded Zsnobla’e face, and 
her eyes fisshed fire, but she controlled herself 
admirably, and sald, — 

“T ahalil be glad If you will show me the way 
to my apartments, Miss Pairholm |” 

Verena had not quite bargained for this, but 
she rose with alacrity. 

I shall be pleared to acquaint you with all 
the nooks and crannies of the place, unless Harley 
forestalls ms. Come,” and she led the way, 
leaving mother and son together, 

The young man advanced, 
wrathfal, 

“ Mother, ft Is well we should understand each 
other at the outset. This is my home, and my 
wife {s its honoured mistress ; if you sre wililng 
to treat her with the deference and courtesy she 
deserves, wel! and good ; {f not, you must remove 
te the Dower House.” 

Mes. Valence covered her face with her hands 
and sobbed out a lament upon the {ngratitade of 
children, The shame her son had brought 
upon their ancient and honoured names; the 
readinese with which he cast her aside for a gipsy 
adventureas, 


looking very 





Harley stopped her with an impatient gesture, 
and a word more forcible than polite. 

* Listen to me, mother. There fs no need for 
recrimination ; youare very dear to ma, but my 
wife { dearer, and any insult offered her will 
anger me more than the vilest calumny urged 
against myself, You know the conditions upon 
which you can alone remain at Valence Kast ; id 
would be well to observe them.” 

“Tf you send me away all the country wil! 
cry shame upon you; and do you suppose that 
you will be received by any one family ? No, your 
oor gay has put you altogether outeide the 

e.”” 


“We shall see,” sternly; ‘my wife is as 
virtuous as ehe fe beautifal ; and in our own seb 
the two things do not always go hand fn hand ; 
she is educated and refined; she can hold her 
own, and will do so, It would be as well, mother, 
to remember she is a resolute woman,” 

" Have you already sunk to the level of a hen- 
pecked husband ?” she sneered. 

He laughed hearttly. 

“Wait and see! And now, If you will excuse 
me, I will run off to dress,” and without another 
word, he left her. 

In the days immediately following Mrs. Valence 
dikcovered she had no mean antagonist to 
compete with, and as she had a hely horror 
of residing at the Dower House she was 
compelled to treat Z:nobla with some degree of 


The young wife took the management of the 
household in her own hands, and governed wisely 
and well; she was generous and jas, and econ 
became popular with the servants. 

Ose dsy Verena eald with her sweetest 
smile, 

“I wonder how it Is, you, who spent elghteen 
years amongst the gipsies, should so easily 
acquire the manners and accomplishments of a 
lady ’ ” 

Zmobia smiled, 

"My instructor was the man I loved, and {bt 
was casy to learn all things for his sake!” 

“ Aad don’o you ever wish to see your people 
again? Have you quite forgotten them!” 

“No, no; how could one forget? I love them 
still, Sometimes I long to meeb them once 
again ; they were good to me, and the same 
blood flows in our veins,” 

“Bat it would never do for the Mistress of 
Valence Rest to associate with vagrants,” Inso- 
lently ; but Z mobia seemed lost in thought, and 
for awhile did not reply. At Iaet she said, 
“When I left my tribe I left it for ever. I gave 
my life into my husband's hands to do with ft as 
he would,” 

Verena Inughed harshly. - 

“* What a model wife! You will be a ehining 
light in this depraved nineteenth century ; and 
one hardly expects such moral precepts from a 
girl of your race,” 

For once the young wife suffered her resent- 
ment to appear. 

“Pardon,” ehe esid, with some scorn; "m 
birth fs euperfor to your own ; the blood of kings 
ie In my veins.” 

“ This is absurd, My dear Zonobla, you would 
find it quite frapossible te prove your statement, 
G'peles are nothing more than wandering 
vagrants, poachers, cozeners, fortune-tellers, 
Bat you are perfection.” 

“If we are all you say (and I deny it), who 
made usso? Have we not been persecuted for 
endless ages, driven from country to country. 
Have we not patiently and allently borne indigni- 
ties, scoffs, and ecourges }” 

“You are excited,” laughed the other, “and 
most beautiful in your excitement,” and there 
the conversation ended, 

The next day Zmobla gave her first dinner 
party, and Verena watched anxiously for some 
defect In the arrangements, bat found none, 
She amiably desired that at the last moment 
the guests would fall to appear, and was savagely 
dteappofated when carriage after carriage rol'ed 
up to the door, 

Where she had been wont to recefve adulation 
she was now ® mere nonentity, and her rage 
increased with every passing moment. The 
young hostess was superb, and about her throat 





she wore a necklace of rubles—Harley’s latest 
extravagance. Bat she had utterly refused to 
adopt the so-called full dress of an English lady. 
Her gown wae cut square at the throat and filled 
in with lace, and when Verena laughed at her for 
her primitive notions she retorted,— 

TT heard some ladies In the town commenting 
on the dresses of ballet girls ; to my mind they 
were fofinitely more modest than the ordinary 
woman’s evening dress,” 

“Ah! you have a penchant for spangles 
naturally.” 

‘*These girls wore no epangles, bat tight- 


‘fitting garments, calculated to display any 


beauty of symmetry, and yet not verging on the 
tamodest,” 

She moved away with a little impatient 
gesture, aud devoted herself to her guests, All 
through the long evening she played her part 
perfectly, aud even those who professed not to 


‘admire her were compelled to acknowledge 


Harley’s wife was perfect In ways and speech, 

She sang to them in a wild, sweet voice, 
accompanying herself on the harp-—songs she had 
learned in Spain, songs she remembered from 
childhood, 

Then Verena took her seat st the plano, and 
after some brilliant execution favoured the 
company with songs chiefly relating to g'psy 
peccadilloes ; the cunning and ingratitude of 


gipsy women. 


There were very few who did nob condemn 
her line of conduct; who did nob glance 
auxlously at Z-nobla, whose face bad flushed 
daskily, But when Verena moved from her 
seat, she merely suid with a faint, cold smile, — 

“You have hardly done justice to the women 
of my race,” and from that hour a doubt of 
Verena’s truth stirred in her heart. 

She quickly became popular in the county, and 
that withond much effort on her part, Her 

artles were successes, her toilets perfection, and 
Soy tor dar Harley's love for her increased. He 
took her to town, where, if she had chosen, she 
might have poeed asa professional beauty. He 
was delighted with the homage paid her, the 
plaudits lavished upon her style, her loveliness, 
and as his mother sald speeringly, ‘* Was more 
fofatuated with her than ever.” 

So two years psesed by. Verena had attained 
her majority, bat though not ansought was stili 
unwed, and resided at Valence Rest. She was 
waiting for the revenge which she had sworn to 
have, and it seemed further off than ever, 

To add to her mortification, a son had been 
born to Harley—a beantifal child, so like the 
mother that Harley was fnordinately proud of ip, 
and Verena thought if she could but strike him 
through hie child she could revenge herself on 
Zsnobla too, 

She waited and watched, professing great love 
for the ttle one, great affection for the mother, 
and confessing nothing to her late guardian. 

“Whilet I hold my own counse) I am safe; 
aud my day will come! ’ 


CHAPTER Iti. 
'' WEAVING HER WEB,” 


“ Zenonia, there are gipsies In the moat, and 
I was wondering if any of them are old friends 
or acquaintances of yours.” 

Zwnobla est, her child on her knee, the very 
pletur@of a happy wife and mother. She looked 
up now with a flash on her face, for there was a 
covert sneer in Verena’s tones, 

** How long have they camped there } I thought 
Harley objected to their occupyivg the wood ; he 
says the fires epoll the grass and trees.” 

“ Of course they do; but since his marriage he 
has a predilection for the nomad race. I wonder 
what dark arts you used to enslave him?” 

'* I practised no magic,” tossing the child up fn 
the air. "I fancy for once the poet’s idea of love 
at first sight was realised, Once again, baby— 
higher still.” 

“TJ wish you would talk quietly; I'ven fib of 
the blues this morning, and I want you to coax 
them away, Pray put the child down ; he will 
do well enough by himself.” 
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Zmobia sat down, etill claeping the little one 
close. 

** Have you seen these people, Verena, and what 
sfz> Is thelr encampment?” 

“T haven't been near the place fora week. I 
am rather nervous with regard to such people; 
the men are mostly footpade, and do not healtate 
to attack defenceless women who are likely to 
prove good spoll.” 

The other flushed hoily. 

“You are mistaken, Verena; there are bad 
people in every tribe and nation, The Georgios 
(anconsclously slipping back Into the old way of 
speech) sre’ nod infallible, They, too, drink and 
lie and steal,” 

‘You are positively angry,” with a light 
laugh; “and why should ycu be? Have you 
not separated yourself from yourclan? Are you 
not one of us?”’ 

Zwobla looked troubled, 

* Oae never forgets,” she sald, simply ; “and 
if they were angry with me where was the 
wonder?” 

“You mean you disappointed them, that you 
were to have married your handsome cousin | 
What was hie name? And why did you not call 
Percy after him, in memory of old days }” 

* Because I hope my boy will be a better and 
nobler man than Beltrame!"’ 

**What » romantic name! And I like a man 
with a spice of mischief In him ; I wonder will 
you ever see him again, and under what circum- 
stances!"’ She rose as she spoke. ‘ Will you 
go out this morning ; or shall you stay at home 
until Herley returns! Why, if he were to 
absent himeelf for six months you would be- 
come quite » recluse, It is such a bright fine 
morn, and we shall not have many more like it | 
This is the twenty-seventh, and what a glorious 

tember it has been |” 

‘Yee, the leaves have scarcely changed yet, 
and few if any have fallen |” 

Mise Fairholm leaned a moment over the young 
helr, Y oe re pinching his cheek. 

Good-bye, you most enviable of mortals, 
Good-bye, Zsnobia! I must be content with a 
solitary stroll!” 

A llttle later she left the house, and, making 
& considerable detour, found her way at last into 
the wood, Soon the sound of many voices 
assured her she was near the encampment, and, 
stooping behind some bushes, she watched the 
moving figures curiously, Could it be these were 
Zenobia’s people, and that at length her triumph 
was near ! 

She had heard tales of deadly revenge per- 
pstrated by them upon offending members of 
their race, and she thought {ff she could meet 
Beitrame Lee the game would be io her hands; 
she would vot hesitate to give her rival Into his 

wer, 

Perhaps her light garments attracted atten- 
tion ; however that might be, a pair of keen eyes 
had taken note of the kneeling figure, and a 
stealthy form was gradually drawing nearer. She 
started with a litule cry when a small, slender 
but strong hand grasped her shoulder, and, 
springing to her feet, sald, angrily,— 

‘How dare you touch me? Take your hand 
from me!” For, whatever she had sald to 
the contrary to Zmobia, she was no coward, 
Her blue eyes flashed, and her beautiful face wae 
flushed with scornful pride, and yet she could 
nob repress a little thrill of admiration, as she 
looked on the handsome, dusky young man beside 


her, 

“What are you doing here?” he asked, 
roughly. “ Why are you spyiog upon us?” 

"J was not spying upon yeu,” houghtily ; 

“and only your guilty conscience could make 
you Imegine such a thing! I was only curfous 
to see your camp.” 

“ Aud now you've seen it you’d better go, We 
don’t like sneaks,” 

“You had far better remain civil; because I 
have power to make you leave this part of the 
country ab once,” 

He regarded her sneeringly, 

" You've gob to prove that Yhl’t a boast!” 

“T can easily, I live at the house yonder, and 
its master, the owner of this land, ls wy greatest 











friend ; any rudeness to ms would be hardly 
punished. =~ 

“You're ready with your threats, and that 
aln’s wise, I could rob you of theee pretty toys 
if I chose. I could prees al! the breath ont of 
your body and none know it! My people would 
help me and make your buryin’ short |” 

She never wavered, uover trembled, and the 
gipey could scarcely fa!l to admire her courage. 

** You are talking stepidly, and you kaow it,” 
she eald, coldly. “You dare not harm me, Let 


me 

“ Not till you tell me what brough» you hers,” 
he said, sullenly ; but he relaxed his hold on her, 
and withdrew a pace from her, 

She shook herself as though to cast away the 
contaminaticn of his tonch, then snewered, 
slowly,— 

“I came to have my fortunes told, bub did not 
wish to be seen by all those low brutes,” by a 

esture Indicating the men lounging about the 


at gipsy’s dark face grew darker ; but be 
id only,— 

mt I will fetch a wise woman, and don’t you try 
running away from me, Ib won't do, i cac see 
your light dress amongst the bushes, and should 
soon catcl you up!” 

$6] shall not run away,” contemptuouely ; 
** but It would be as weil to warn my friend that 
his preserves are In danger!” 

“Who is your frlend?” steggered by her 
coolness and her taunt. 

* Harley Valence,” looking full into his eyes. 
* He is a gentleman, but he married a woman of 
your race!” 

The rich flash of health faded from his cheek, 
and all unconsciously he grasped her hand. 

“Tell me her name, You shall not go until 
you do!” 

“ She was called Zenobia Lee!” siill regarding 
him intently. 

He flong up his hands with a pom of wild 
triumph. 

" Found ! found!” he cried, with fierce ex- 
ultatiop, and then he muttered something she 
did not understand, 

Still she stood watching him with pitiless 
blue eyes, and saw that he trembled from head 
to foot. 

‘ Who are you)” she questioned, “and what 
do you know of Mrs, Valence?” 

He regarded her apne 

'* Why do you want toknow? That you may 
warn her? That you may say danger threatens 
her? Ah! but you must tell her, too, that 
tem once found her I will never let her go 
aga n,” 

* You are Beltrame Lee, and you have nothing 
now to fear from me, I am not her friend, 
rather her enemy, for she robbed me of all I 
strove for! She stands in my place, queens {t 
where I should reign. You want revenge, so do 
I; but it must be revenge that touches her 
alone.” 

His dusky eyes gleamed with an ugly light. 

"*What would you do to get your heart’s 
desire }”’ be asked agitatedly. 

“ Avything ; her husband should be mine | 
Her name, her wealth, her position, are all 
stolen from me. We have one wish in common, 
you andI; let us join hands, and see if two 
heads are not better than one |” 

‘You are a brave woman, and you are cruel ; 
if you bate her you won’t go against me. You 
lost your husband ; I lost my wife! Wel!, then, 
let us live for revenge!” 

© With all my heart!” 

‘Come with me. I know a IMbtle hollow 
where we may be alone; and speak low, our 
people have sharp ears.” 

** And harp ot baciigs lightly. " Lead 
the way, Monsieur B 

When they onan the * aah of which he had 
spoken he turned sharply, and confronted her, 

© What will you do? What wil) you dare?” 

" Anything that you will venture, so long as 
it doesn’t entail discovery.” 

" Speak plain, and don’t use long words. Will 
yon let me do as I like with him} ” 

No, I won’t!” boldly, “He and hie pro- 
perty are to remain untouched’; but, ff you 








would wound her most, take her child from 
her.” 

“We don’t want more young ans fn camp 
than we've got. I'li leave the little ’an to him, 
jist to comfcrt him when his wife's gone, She 
walks in silks and fine jewels now; but she’lb 
come back to her own ways socn, whether she 
wants or not, She'll have to give him up, and 
stand afore ail of us to be judged, and there 
ain't one aa will forgive her what she’s done 
Ob, my dainty leddy, don’t be afraid but whas 
we'll hold our own, And when she’s clean gone, 
what'll you do?” 

**Marry him,” boldly. “Bub you mast con- 
vince him she is dead; or, if not doad, die 
honoured—he must think her false, I will teach 
him that lesson, and you must help me. 

** And what'll be my wage!” he asked, with 
an access of covetousness, i 

“You shall be handsomely psid—bub your 
reward must be In accordance. with your work. 
I must leave you now, or my absence wil! be dis- 
covered and made much of. To-morrow I will 
be here again at the same time, And cannob 
you feign a friendship for Zenobia! cannod you 
entice her bere?” 

“You must, give me time to think. My brain 
aln’b so swift and clear as yours. And if you 
could make me 4a little present to-day, leddy, E 
would be obliged,” 

She emptied the content of her purse Into hie 
ready palm. 

“You aln’t told me your name yet, lsddy. Ob, 
don’t fear as I shall tell fb again.” 

‘*Verena Falrholm,” sho answered, and atole 
through dim alleys of trees to Valence Resd, 

There was a deep, glad triumph In ber heart 
as she thought that the hour of victory was near, 
that Zsnobla should be dethroned, and she, hor- 
self, should queen it In the old home of the 
Valences. 

All that day she was so bright, so eager te 
please, that Zanobla regarded her with wonder, 
and Mrs. Valence with suspicion. As ahe passed 
that ladp’s room on her way downstairs she called 
to her,— 

*« Verena, come here.” 

She obeyed, with a smile on her 
strauge look in her blue eyes. 

Mre. Valence laid her white hands upon her 
shoulders, 

“ What has made you so jubilant } 
chief are you hatching?” 

Verena throw back her golden head with a ge 
ture of amusement, 

** How shrewd youare! Ah, well, dear friend 
if you are curious it !s my ploasure to bumour 
you, There are gipsfes tx the wood; and now 
you may look out for domestic squalls.” 

“What do you mean! Do you suppose 
Zenobia would go back to her own people, or 
risk Harley’s displeasure for them’ She isn’ 
such a fool,” 

Verena laughed contemptucusly, 

“T find I wasted a compliment upon you when 
I called you shrewd, See; you and I have not 
forgiven her Intrusion in the family, We will 
watch for her downfall.” 

The elder woman flashed hotly. 

‘ Twill do nothing dishonourable; and ff I 
supposed you were bent upon tempting her to 
disgrace our name I would go at once to Harley 
and tell him all the truth. Fo" my son’s sake, 
for the sake of her little child, I will not have 
her dishonoured |” 

Again Verena laughed, although there was o 
dim wonder In her eyes ab what she thought 
atupldity on Mrs. Valence’s part. 

"JT shal! do nothing,” she sald. "i shall only 
watch her; and Iam convinced she will follow 
the bent of her own will, And, aow, ff you 
have quite finished with me, I will go down. 
There are several eligible partis present to-night; 
who knows bat I may succeed in capturing the 
best of them all?’ 

That evening, when chance placed her beelde 
Zmobia, she whiepered,— 

* T had a moat romantic adventure this morn- 
ing, dear. I met o handsome gipsy youth, who 
volunteered to tell me my fortune, In return, I 
asked him his name, and was pee 4 confused 
when he eaid Beltrame Les.” 
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The rich bloom died ont of Zonobia’s face. 

“He here!” she ca'd, in a sharp tone, “ His 
coming means mischief!” 

“No, indeed, In my confusion I eaid, “ Why, 
you are Zsnobia’s cousin,’ and, of couree, after 
that he wanted to know all about you, and ex- 
pressed himself delighted to hear of your pros- 
perity. Bat if you wish to see him, I would 
advize you not to venture too near the encamp- 
ment—he tells me the tribe is at enmity with 

a,”’ 

* As he is too in his heart, Do I not know him! 
Hie implacable hate, his persistent will, He 
means no good to me or mine,” 

She was fll at eage all through the evening, 
end Harley watched her with anxious eyes. 
Verena was not elow to notice thir, and when he 
— out upou the balcony she followed him 
there, 

“ How worried you look, Harley! What has 
happened, or avout to happen?” 

“ Nothing of any {mportance; at least, to my 
knowledge. Why do you ask?” 

“TI thought you were vexed because those 
gipates have located themselves on your land. Do 
you suppore they will try to claim privileges be- 
cause of their kinehip to Zsnobia?”’ 

“What are you talking about? I did not 
know anything of this matter. And you don’t 
—- all gipsies are related each to the 
other,” 

" But if this tribe should be the very one from 
which you chose your wife, would you allow any 
lacerviow between her and them ¢” 

“* Most certalaly not! Mrs, Valence does not 
consort with trampe and blackgaards. Does she 
know they hav: settled here?’ 

** Yee; Ltola her, I saw some of them this 
moruing ; and one was a handsome young fellow, 
whom his compaufons called Beltrame. Not an 
uncommon name, I belleve, among gipsies,” _ 


rs 


CHAPTER IV. 


To bo wroth with one we love, 
Doth work like madness in the brain.” 


BELTRAME lost no time in opening operations, 
He coaxed one of the girls to go to Valence Rest 
profeesed!y to tell the malds’ fortunes, but really 
to obtain an interview with his cousin, The gir! 
was very loth to obey, but his will bad long 
beew her law, and in this instance prevailed as 
asual, 

Meg found her way to the servants’ entrance, 
and was speedily ermaployed in manipolating 
palme and weaving wondrous stories of handsome 
husbands and fature grandeur; and when there 
were no more victims left, she boldly desired to 
see the roistress, 

‘Ob, her fortane’s told already!” said a pert 
housemaid ; ‘‘and if mine is half as good you 
won't catch me grumbling. No, my good girl, I 
shan’t be the one to fetch her down,” 

“‘ Bat,” ssid the wily Meg, "if twas for her 
good, wouldn’t you then? Ah! my pretty 
leddy (for a leddy you will be) there is a great 
trouble comin’ to her, and I can tell her how to 
miss it, Sure, the gipsy does not lie} ” 

‘A grest trouble? Ob! tell us what! Is 
the master to die or to lose his fortune?” and 
ell the women gathered aboub her with open 
mouths and wide eyes. 

** It must be to herself I speak. What I say 
maueb be to her, end we must bs alone, Go fetch 
her here !” 

The cook, a firm bellever in astrology, volun- 
veered to do this, and ran upsteirs to Zenobia’s 
room, 

“If you please, ma'am, there’s a gipsy down- 
atairs asking for you ; she aays she must see you ; 
that there’s trouble hanging over you.” 

Zenobla stayed to hear no more, Her beauti- 
ful face was white, and her heart beat loud and 
fast with a thousand undefined fears; she ran 
down to the servants’ hall, and stretching out 
her banda, cried, ‘Meg! Meg!” but the gipsy 
avoided ber tonch, and looked eullenly at the 
beautifally-elad figure, 

“ Come with me to my own room, Meg!” 
rald the gracious vofea; ‘we shall be undis- 





turbed there,” and she led the way to a ewall, 
elegantly furnished boudoir. 

Her companion looked round the dafoty apart- 
ment with ite sumptuous hangings, {ts sliver 
and crystal ornaments, then said, sulkily, “ My! 
ain't you grown a leddy; it’s a wonder youl! 
speak to such as me,” 

"Oh, Meg? as if I could forget old days or old 
friends,” 

** You found it easy to leave old friends,’ the 
girl :etorted; “ay, and even the man what 
loved you, Was it for the Georglo’s gold you 
sold yourself }’* 

Zanobla flushed duakily, 

“He was, aod Is, dearer to me than all the 
world beside ; the best and nobleat of men; the 
kindest, truest husband,” 

Meg stirred impatiently. 

"You've gob the Georgio ways; you speak 
like them ; you move like them. Zenobla, did 
you ever know a Romany forgive such wrong as 
you did to Beltrame {” 

“JT never wronged him,” quietly, “and {b fs 
not well to reproach me now. ‘Tell me what 
trouble threatens me or mine, and who senb you 
to warn me!” 

“There aln’t no trouble that I know of, that 
was only an excuse to get near you. Iv’e got a 
message for you from Beltrame.” 

‘*Sit down, Meg. What fs it?” 

“He begs you, for the eake of old days, and 
because he always loved you well, to meet him 
any hour to-day. He can’t lightly forget you, 
and he won’t keep you long. Oh!” as Zanobla 
hesitated, “ you needn’é be afeard o’ any harm ; 
he wouldn’t hurt a hair o’ your handsome head.” 

“Tam not afraid, and you know ft; but I do 
not think my husband would like me to meet 
him secretly. If he wants to see me, why docs 
he not come to the house }” 

‘*Would he cross his enemy’s threshold } 
Would he let your fine servants see what sort 0’ 
man your cousin isf No; an’ if you won't come, 
well, you must take the consequence. Ib ain’t 
good to anger Beltrame Lee,” 

Bg stood a moment in thought, then 
sald,— ; 

Say I will meet him just beyond the encamp- 
ment a little after five this afternoon; but 


have no secrets from him.” 

You can please pnt but I shouldn’t say 
nothing to bim, ffi prized him as high as you 
do, He would want to come with you, and then 
the two men would quarrel and p’raps fight. 
And Beltrame can ase his knife to some 
purpose,” 

“I don’t like eecresy, I hate to deceive him ; 
and yet what you aay fs true, and so, Meg, I will 
be silent, Now, won’t you shake hands }” 

‘No; you've disgraced yourself and left your 
tribe, I guess you'd better not let the others 
see you. You know what they’d do If you got 
{o their power.” 

"Yes, I should get small. mercy ; there Ien’t 
one but would lift his hand against me, and 
think he did his duty {In robbing my husband 
and child of me,” 

‘© You have a child!” questioned Meg, with a 
slight softening in her voice and eye. 

“Yes, come and see him!” And withont 
waiting an answer she led the way to a large 
alry nursery, where the baby was rolling upon 
the floor and cooing to his heart’s content. The 
mother lifted him and turned his bonny face 
towards Meg, with a touch that in itself was a 
caress, 

“Ten’t be a beauty? And he takes such 
notice of things already, Harley is so proud of 
him, and so fond---——” 

* Give him to me—at leash he ain’t wronged 
mo,” And she kissed the tiny face passionately, 
perbaps because ehe fancied some likenexs existed 
between him and bis graceless cousin, Beltrame., 
Y'hen suddenly she burst into tears, and, catch- 
Zenobia’s hand, eald, “Oh! why ciin’t he forget 
you! Ain't I loved him long and true? Ain’t 
I willin’ to serve him all my life, and now they 
talk of marryin’ me to another man; but Pil 
die firat |” 

Z:nobla took the child from her and lald 





bim fn hie cob; then she put an arm about the 


1. 

Ne Poor Meg! I didn’t dreaca of this; and, oh ! 
indeed, dear, you must try te hope all will come 
right between you. When he sees how good you 
are {and you were always ready to do kind things) 
he will turn to you.” 

“What!” cried the other, sacornfally; “can 
he forget your bonny face. How could his liking 
fallon me? There ain’t nothin’ in me to please 
bim.” And she struck herself savagely across 
the cheek. Bub the next moment she laughed 
in a hard way. “What fool I am to stand here 
talkin’ when he’s waitin’ for me? Dawdlin’ don’t 
please Beltrame, Show me the way out; I get 
muddied and stifled in this place.” 

Zenobia leb her out by a side entrance snd 
went back to the nursery, knowing that there 
she would have some chance for thought. She 
was very uneasy at the idea of hiding ouything 
from Harley, »ut considered herself in honour 
bound to keep her word. Bat when he joined 
her she could not meat his eye, and was altogether 
so constrained io ber manner 1s to excite his sus- 
picion, 

About four he proposed she should dress and 
walk outwith him. She flushed deep crimson 
over throst and brow. 

“TY must be getting lazy,” she said, confasedly ; 
* for I would really prefer staying at home, if 
you have no objection to my doing so,” 

"Please yourself,” he answered, coldly; “I 
shall not press you to sccompany me.” 

Ib was the first time had ever spoken 
vexedly to her, and her heart ached. She longed 
to cling about him and confess all. Bat Verena 
was present aod prevented this, She looked up 
with her sweeteet smile and sald,— 

“Tam quite sure Zenobla fe tired; she has 
been amusing Master Percy all day—and when 
baby comes the husband must be content to 
sink {nto the second place In his wife’s regard.” 

Zenobla could not speak; she recognized the 
covert malice in Verena’s remark, but felt guiltily 
she was not acting fairly towards Harley, and 
dared not defend herself ; and the enemy pursued 
her advantage farther. 

“Yt you will accept my company {a leu of 


I | Zenobia’s I shall be glad to go with you.” 
shall tell my husband that I Intend doing so, I | 


“You have taken a violen’ fancy for exercise 
lately, Verena,” remarked Mrs, Valence, with a 
peculiar look at her late ward. 

Bub she answered lightiy, and without a shadow 
of embarrassment,—- 

“Have Inot? I find it sults me, and I have 
a vaet regard for my own well-being, I will 
dress quickly, Harley. I know how impatient 
you are (with an arch look). Zenobla, you will 
not be jealous?” 

* No,” proudly, but Mrs. Valence noticed she 
seemed ‘ll st ease, and when Harley and Verena 
were gone, eald coldiy,— 

“You are very foolish to refuse to please your 
husband, especially when he is datly thrown into 
the soclety of a young and me woman. 
Don’t you know that ‘ variety is charming,’ and 
her very ‘unlikeness’ to you may prove her 
greatest charm?” 

Zenobla looked distressed, 

'* You do nob understand,” she said, gently. 
“To-day I could not go, and could not explain 
my reasons for refusing. Surely you believe 
met 

T think you are honest, although I do not 
pretend to ke you ; and if it were not for your 
child I should lopg have left the house; but I 
love him,” 

“Then surely your love for bim fs a link 
between us i” 

‘‘Not so; there can be nothing in common 
between a gipsy woman and me.” 

Silence fell upon them, and when Zenobia rose 
to prepare for her walk Mrs, Valence did not 
seem to see or hear her, 

She dressed quickly, snd stole downstairs like 
a ghost, and was soon In the very heart of the 
wood. Shecould hear the old famillar voices, 
the old, anforgotten patois, Dimly she could 
dezory moving figares in the bright-hned gowns, 
and her thoughts went back to her carelees vaga- 
bond childhood, until her eyes filled with tears, 
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and she stretched out longing hands to thove old 
companions, 

A sob rose to ber lips, and her breath was 
sharply drawn. How she longed to exchange 
kindiy word with them—how cut off she was 
from them | 

Yet their griefe were hers ; she was ready to 
sympathise with and to help them, for was she 
not one of them? Her quick ear caught the 
faint sound of rustiing footsteps. She etarted, 
turned, and confronted her cousin. 

He looked haggard, and his eyes were biood- 
shot. 

*“Beltrame,” she eald, gently enough, ‘' you 
have been drinking sgein, Why will you do 


“I do it to forget my misery,” he answered, in 
a low, strained volce, ‘‘ but I am nob drank, and 
Ishall not burt you, Zonobia. How beautifal 
you are !| and how brave you are dressed |” 

Har hand Jay in his, and her wondrous eyes. 
filled with tearé, were looking into his, 

“ Why have you vy me! Is it to say you 
forgive me the pain ve eqused you!” 

“ That's about the — 7 I a stand out 
against you no longer. But I wouldn't come up 
to The Rest, to disgrace you ; and I ain’s for- 

him. You’d ha’ married me if it hado’t 

for him, ButI atn’t here to talk over old 

—— I only wanted to see you, and to aek 
you was ha 

Ab, yes! only sometimes I might come 
amonget you. Oh, Beltrame, J am rich now, and 
there is so much I could do for you, Don’t 

you think our people will ever forgive me }” 
“T’m sure they won't,” and he glanced far- 
vely round, Then, suddenly taking both her 
pre fa has, he sald, with great empressement, 
“Bat I’m staunch and true, and I'll think o’ you 


rot There ain’t anythin’ I wouldn’t do for 
you ” 

The beautifal eyes were full of gratitude and 
confidence in him, and, seen ata distance, they 


might well be wfiistaken for lovers, Indeed, as 
Verena sighted them, she sald, with a pretty, 
low laugb,— 

% Oh, Harley, turn back ; we are disturbing a 
palr of romantic lovers | How Picturesque the 
women is} Why, it fa Zenobla,” and she pulled 
her companion back into the deeper shadows, 

She had chosen the time and place well, OR 
now her only anxlesy was to prevent any exp 
ton occurring between man and wife, She pr secure” 
into Harley's angry face. 

“My doar Harley, pray don’t be rash. Isn't ft 
natural Zonobla should wish to see her people ? 
aud pray rest assured she will tell you all about 
the meeting on her return, Let us take the 
opposite path home. Oh, what a handsome 
fi her companion would be were he properly 
dressed,” 


He-suffered her to draw him away, uot dar- 
Ing to trust himself to speak. He was consumed 
by jealousy and hate, Could it be true that 
Zmobla had persistently decelved ; that, after 
all, Beltrame was the mau she loved, and she had 
married him merely to possess those good things 
he could give? The woman beside him teamed 
the flame higher, although he thought she was 
triviog to suppress it, 

“ITknow, Harley, that you are angry, and 
perhaps justly so; bub is it likely your wife 
could prefer that man to you? You are think- 
fog she married you for yonr riches aad position, 
but that all the while she loved him! Pray dis- 
abuse your mind of such an ides. When she 
returns, sho will explain all to you, and you 
will laugh ab your fears—be sorry for your 
aoubta.” 

He made no answer. Already the leaven of 
jealousy was traneforming his nature, making him 
suspicious of all Zenobin’s actlons; of that past 
life of hers of which he knew so little. But he 
loved her, and would give her one chance to re- 
trleve her error, Ifshe came to him and frankly 
confessed all, he would take her back to his 
confidence and esteem ; ff not—well, he dared 
not think of the alternative. 

Sick at heart he sought the stady and watched 
neh ete: strabieod and when he saw her = 

to house, after a covert = at 
wiodows, his last hope died within him, 


It was a very atern-faced man who strode into 
the dining-room that day ; he had no kindly word 
for the beautifal anxlous-eyed wife; no pleasant 
govelp over the events of the past twenty-four 

ours; and Zsnobie knew fn some way she had 
angered him terribly. 
tion, and, when none came, 
utterly, 

So az the slow days wore on, he watched her 
movements ; knew how often she met Beltrame ; 
told himself she was false to the core, and thought 
how best to avenge his wrongs. Tue distance 
between them grew dally greater, and Verena 
was always near to fan his jealous resentment 
Into fiercer flame. 

Those were not happy days for Zsnobla, And 
there were many hours when she knelt by her 
child, sobbing and praying that both might dle 
because " Harley now loved Verena!” 


He waited for au explana- 
condemned her 





OBAPTER V. 


There ts no pot where thou and I 
Together for an hour could breathe.” 


ia meeting led to another. Beltrame had 
s some excuse for requesting an interview ; 
a ait Zmobdia at first refused, would threaten 
Harley with such dire revenge, that ou‘ of love 
for him she changed her resolution. 
One morning, as she made her way to the 
ppointed place, Meg darted out before her, and 
said abruptly, “ You're going to meet him sgsln ; 
are you sorry now you didn’t marry him? And 
do you think he’s forgiven you?” She laughed 
shrilly. “ Whata fool you are, to be sure! Why 
Beltrame Lee hates you with all his strength, 
and if you don’t take care it’s ruined you'll be!” 
"*T don’t understand you, Meg, and I think [b 


is jealousy makes you speak thus. Believe me, | 
my cousin only as a cousin, and no | 


I regard 
words of love have passed between us. I am 
giad, Indeed, to feel we are friends again ; and I 
shall be unfeignedly thankful when he Is gone 
from here. I fancy I am watched ; cortalnly, 
aincs you settled here my husband has changed 
towards me,” 

Meg looked cunningly at her a moment, and 
then, as if convinced against her will, she said, 
slowly,— 

“TT belleve you; you weren't ever good at 
lyin’ and, for the sake of old days I'll tell you 
something to put you on your guard. All of us 
know vow that the house up yon is your home, 
and some of us have settled to pu you by 
stealin’ away your baby. ‘Take care of him,” 
and without another word ehe plunged into the 
thickest parb of the wood, leaving Z:nobia a 
prey to the greatest anxiety. 

She waa eo manifestly disturbed, that Bcltrame 
regarded her with suspicion, and ‘piled her with 
questions which she answered evaelvely. 

“ You must leh me go now, Beltrame,” she 
said. “I bave brought the money you need, and 
I would be glad if you would aay good-bye now 
and not see ma any more, Lam wrongiog Har- 
ley by thess secret meetings. Oh! if you are 
really and truly my friend, you wili nob wish to 
endanger my happiness and my good nate ; you 
will do your best to keep both Intact.” 

He was silent a moment, his eyes cast down as 
if fa thought, then he sald, with every appearance 
of fraukness,-~ 
* You're right, Zsaobia, [ought to ha’ thought 
of that afore. [o ain't just the thing to ask 
you to risk so much. Well, I'l! do as you want 
me to, - I'll say good-bye, and not try to see you 
any more, or even send you messager, Shake 
hands, and let’s part. It's best.” 

She was glad to find him so reasonable, and 
thanked him warmly, not noticing bis pecullar 
smile; and, having spoken her last words to 
him, hurried towards home and wp to the 


nursery. 
She could have sobbed for very joy when she 
found her child safe in‘ his cob and sleeping 
peacefully ; but Mre, Harley was present, and 
she was compelled to hide her agitation as 
best she coul?, But her heart was very heavy, 
and life sesmed-to have grown suddenly dark ¢ to 





her, 








If she bad dared, che would have begged Haris 


to expel the gipsies from the woo bu she wa 
too terribly afraid of any 1 ge they n igh 
take for the fancied indignity ¢ done them-—st 


knew her own people so well, 

When Mrs, Valence had gone she called. the 
purse, & grave-faced woman, who was much ab- 
tached to both mistress and child 

" Matthews,” she sald, a note of anxfety in her 
low, rich voleo, ‘‘ you will be very careful not to 
leave baby an instant, and on no pretence tc 
allow him to leave your charge '—I have a par- 
ticular rearon for asking this,” 

“I will be very eure to remember, 


ma'am, 


answered the woman, easily guessing “snobls’s 
fear, “And ff you please, ma'am, |.:!n’o you 
better He down, you look so white end worn- 
like +” 


Words of kindness wore not new her every- 
day food, and the tears rose to her eyes; che 
turned away quickly that Matthews might not 
see them, 

**T am very well, thank you,” she said, in an 
uvcertain way ; "bub i’m a little anz!ous about 
baby,” and, nob caring to say more, went from 
the room, 

Tu one of the corridors she met Harley. 
tears were streaming down her cheeks now 
ber hands wore convulelvely clasped together, 

In spite of his suspicions, in spite of all that 
had been strange In her recent conduct, he was 
moved at sight of her anguish. 

 Zsnobia | what has happened? What has 
made you unhappy }’ 

Ah! the mute pleading {n her eyes ; surely he 
was blind not to see that she loved him with aii 
her soul ! 

She went to him and laid ber head apon his 
breast, clasped her hands about bis ueck, sobbing 
ike a child, 

** Harley! Harley! My heart ic very heavy ! 
Ob i why have you eo changed to me ?” 

He drew her Into the nearesh room, and, 
forcing her Into a chair, stood before her, look 
ing down at her with hagg ard, acguished eyes 

“Can you ask me such a quenito ui Do you 
nob know why we have drifted apart? Ob, 
Zmobia! my love! my wife! have you dealt 
loyally byme? Am I to blame for this estrange 
ment ?” 

She was sobbing very wildly now ; and, xneel- 
log by her, he took her slencer hands {fn his, 

“Wife, ars you regretting the step you took 
four years ago? Have you found at last you do 
not love me [—t that you long for your old life 
the old ways?” and he waited her adewer 
ansiously. 

‘Nol no] no! How can you even imagine 
such things? You are my husband, and I cannot 
tell how dear I held you! Oh, Harley! for our 
chfld’s suke, you should have been assured of my 
love!” 

" How can J,” moodily, “ when all things sesin 
to contradict euch an idea? You are hiding 
something from me; you are not treating me 
fairly. For our child’s seke (#inca that is the 
plea ° you use) be more explicit in epeech and 
ways.’ 

Her whole soul rose within her av his words, 
erying on her to tell all the simple truth, but the 
remembrance of her promise of secrecy to Bel- 
trame held her silent, Uatil he gave her per- 
rolazion to speak, her code of honour forbade her 
to do so, 

Harley still knelt beside her, his passionate 
face raleed to hers, his eyes, full of ming\ed love 
and doubt, looking into hers. 

“ Have you nothing to tell me?” he pleaded 
sorrowfally,—" nothing to confess, Zenobia $ 

“No!” she answered, In 2 low, pained voice, 
* there Is nothing I can tell!” 

He rove ab once; all the love gone from his 
eyes, his face set and stern. 

‘Very well. You, of course, know besh what 
Mne of conduct to follow; bat you must not 
goad me too far. Abt leash spare the honour of 
my ancient name!” 

He turned to leave the room, bub she ran to 
him, and held him fast, 

* Listen to me a moment—ooly a moment! 
Ah, you shall hear me! [ am your loyal and 
loving wife, I would die for you if so I could 
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eerve you! But you have asked me questions 
I cannot anewer without a breach of honour! 
Walt, oh! walt a little while, and I shall be able 
60 explein all, I love you, I love you—and you 
mast at least accord me jastice. I am innocent 
qgatil I am proved guilty 1” 

He put aside the clinging hands, was deaf to 
the pleading voice, blind to her bitter tears. 

**¥You are too profuse with _ protestations. 
You ask me to confide in you too Implicitly. 
Datil you can satisfactorily explain your recent 
conduct, your evident depression, I shall be glad 
to see as little as possible of you !” 

J ast 8 moment she stood silent, regarding him 
with strange eyes, then she sald fn a heartbroken 


ag 

“To mugt be as you will, Bai, if I chose, 
could I not retaliate} Who fs your dafly com- 
panton | Who has prejadiced you against me it 
not Verepa? Who has stolen your heart from 
mst” 

** Leave Miss Fairholm’s name ont of the con- 
versation !” he interrupted, haughtlly, “she Is 
above suspicion, And because you are faithless, 
srould you make me appear the same! Zsnobia, 
I have loved, and etill love you, but I can no 
donger esteem you ; until you have explained all, 
we are far better apart |” 

She answered no , her face was bowed In 
der hands, her sobs shook her whole frame, 
Harley paused at the door, and looked at her 
with stern, accusing @ 

“ When you obey my wish I shall be glad to 
see you in the stady.” 

He paseed out and she was left alone. Heaven 
only knows the misery she suffered then. 

“He believes the worst of me,” she thonght 
bitterly, “ bat he defends her.” And then she 
thopght of all his past goodness, of the sacrifice 
he had not hesitated to make for her sake, and 
eobbed. ‘* Heaven forgive me! He loved me 
then, and it is my own fault that be doubts 
me; bat, oh, husband! oh, my husband! if 
you could but trust me!” 

The chill bright day wore on, and still she sat 
alone, No one disturbed her; no friendly voice 
broke the almoet awful silence of the room. 
Suddenly she thought of her child, and, dashing 
away her tears, hurried to the nursery, only to 
find It vacant! Alarmed, she scarcely knew 
why, she ran on to the drawing-room, where Mra, 
Valence was sitting. 

“Ohl” she gasped, rather than said, “ tell 
me where Matthews and Percy are }”’ 

Mrs. Valence looked up with well-bred sur- 
prise. 

**Do you not know? They left here three 
hours age ; but as Harley bas not chosen to in- 
form you of thelr movements, I certainly shal! 
not i” 

The unhappy wife and mother forgot all but 
her fears for her darling. She fiang herself on 
ber knees before the haughty woman. 

“You are a mother yourself, pity me! 
Oh! I have not deserved that my child should 
be taken from me! I pray you tell me where I 
soay find him. I entreat you, by your woman- 
hood, to show me that mercy you would scarcely 
feny to the meanest wretch upon the street, 
Mother, if iadeed I may call you so, give me back 
ay baby lt" 

“You have proved yonrself totally unfit to 
train him; you have shown yourself unworthy 
your position, unworthy the love and wealth 
tavished upon you! You worked out your own 
misery ; now you must bear ib as best you can!” 

She loosed the clinging hands, glanced con- 
temptuously ab the almost prostrate figure, then 
drawiog her skirts about her to avold contact 
with the unhappy wife, she rose and left her 
alone as Harley had done before. 

How-long she lay there she could not tell! it 
was useless to search for her child where Harley 
had securely hidden him. And now, indeed, ali 
promiees made to Boaltrame must be aet aside, 
Her first duty lay to her husband! He had 
ceased to love her (so she reasoned), but perhaps 
when he knew the truth, and how blameless she 
was, his heart would relent to her; ab least, he 
would give her back her little one, 

She was quick to resolve and to do and when 
ahe beard Harley’s step along the hall she rose 





and stood up, waiting for his coming. He would 
have passed the room, but she called him, softly, 
and when he entered asid, In a ‘tenderly, re- 
proachfal toue,— 

“* Why bave you done this thing! Do you eo 
despise and distrust me you will not leave me my 
baby *” 

“When you have explained all the mystery of 
the past few deys satiefactorily he shall be re- 
stored to you, Until then I do not consider you 
& fit guardian for him.” 

She never quailed ander his stern regard ; she 
never flushed with conscious guilt. 

** Just now,” she said, gently, ‘‘ you are blinded 
by your jealousy, and I am less thaa nothing to 
you. It was not always 20; bub perhaps i 
deserve you shou'd esteem me lightly since I 
have had a secret from you. NowI wili confess 
all, I cannot endure the anguish of these last 
few days.” 

"You would make a bargain with me?” he 
asked, scornfally. ‘' You would tell your story 
to win back your child.” 

‘*T make no bargain,” sadly, “I but do my 
duty. Listen, it is such a shor} and simple story, 
whea you have heard {t you will wonder you 
so nmalsjudged me,” 

He listened whilst ehe told of Meg’s visit: ; 
her fears for him, her meetings with Beltrame; 
and all bis heart cried out to him to belleve her, 
Bub reason prevailed, and when she had ended, he 
said, slowly,— 

“Will you promise me to meet your cousin 
no more; to carefully abstein from frequenting 
the —_ or any of the by-waye leading 
to ib?’ 

She flushed hotly, and answered with some 
degree of scorn,—- ‘ 

“1 promise.” 

“If you keep faith with me I will restore our 
child to you at an early date; if you fail to do 
so I must arrange matters for our mutual con- 
venience.” 

She had grown very white again, and her eyes 
looked darker by contrast with her pallid cheeks. 
A mbment her Mps quivered, and her breath 
came gasplugly ; then che was calm and proud as 
any Roman matron in the palmiest days of the 
world-renowned city. 

“Tt must be as you will,” she sald, very lowly. 
“bub take care you do not drive me too far. 
You must not forget your wife is a Romany lass.” 

* There Is small fear of my ‘olng so, I wish I 
could,” 

“Ab! you regret the step you took four 
years ago. You would marry Verena If your 
chance could but return,” she sald, very bitterly. 

"She at least would care for my name, my 
honour,” 

**You have said enough; go, before I am 
tempted to speech I might one day regret.” 

She pointed to the door with a gesture worthy 
& queen, and stood in stately fashion until he had 
obeyed her; then she fang herself prone upon 
the floor and sobbed like a mad woman. 

“ Husband and child alike lost tome! Oh, 
great Heaven! how shal! I bear it?” 

She lifted her head and looked up to the serene, 
pitiless sky, changing fast from sea-green to 
purple arfd grey. 

The merry laughter of servants below was 
wafted towards her, and seemed to mock at her 
misery. Verena’s volce rang out on the clear, 
chill air, In the words and notes of a song she 
loved. 

* Alas!” she writhed in her lonely angulsb, 
and rocked herself to and fro, 

Tbe song had ceased now, and she wondered 
vaguely why no one sought her. 

By this time dioner must be ended. Verena 
had been singing fn the drawing-room, and Zenobla 
pictured Harley leaning over her, love in his eyes, 
love In the low notes of hile volce. 

A tap at the door roused her. She started to 
her feet, and confronted her own maid, feeling 
glad that the darkness hid her tear-diefigured 
face from the girl’s curious eye, 

“ What lait?” she asked, steadily, 

“Tf you please, ma’am, shall I serve your 
dinner here! You have esten nothing to-day !” 

I shall do very wel), thack you, Fanny 
Wheres fs Mr. Valence!” 


**In the library now, ma’am !" 

“Will you ask him to excuse me to night. 
My head aches too badly for me to come down ; 
and, Fanny, I shall not require you any more this 
evening |” 

The maid disappeared, and once more she was 
alone; and she sat at her window watching, 
thinking bitterly of her lost child and her faith- 
leas (*) husband, 

Presently she saw a women's figure gliding 
across the level lawn—a figure so like her own, 
and clad in such similar garmente, that she drew 
asbarp breath, and, remembering the supersti- 
tions of her early days, wondered if, indeed, she 
were looking upon her wralth. 

Bat now avother figure feeued from the house 
~-her husbatid’s ; and he was evidently pursuing 
the woman. 

Zanobia flang out her hands wildly. 

" Heaven belp me! It ft» Verena, and he has 

me to hole tryst with her. Ob, my baby, my 

ttle inhoceat baby! must we both suffer ship- 
wreck because of her /” 

The events of we Fay weeks had told mightily 
upon her, and for first time fa her life she 
swooned. 

Meanwhile the woman's figure glided towards 
the wood ; she was enveloped fn a large cloak, 
the hood of which entirely covered her hair and 
sheltered her face, 

She held on her way fircaly, despite all obstruc- 
tions, and scarcely seemed to heed the brambles 
which plucked at her skirts, and scratched her 
bare jewelled hands, 

Pantiog with rage, Harley followed ber, deter- 
mined to see the end of her quest. 

“Heavens! She bas deceived me all along! 
She never meant to keep her promise. Oh, wife, 
wife, I wish we lay dead together !” 

Tae moon was high in the heavens now and as 
he neared an open space he saw a man waiting. 
It was Beltrame Lee, The woman joined him. 

* Qaick ! quick! Take me to some place of 
safety. He is following fast, aud is farious!” 
She gave her hand to the gipsy, who dragged her 
ruthlessly through bramble and bracken. 





OBAPTER VI. 


‘* Hila tor gue could frame no prayer but this— 
Forgive me, dear!” 


‘* Faster | faster!” she sald, breathlessly, “‘ or 
we lone at the last moment,” 

Beltrame drew her behind a thick clump of 
bushes and trees. 

“Lie downi” he whispered, ‘‘as our only 
c ” 

And without a word she obeyed him. 

As they laid there they heard Harley's step 
crashing through the brambles. They heard bis 
deep-drawn breath, and saw his figure pass 
hurriedly. Then there came a dull thud, fol- 
lowed by a groan, and al! was atill, 

‘* Stay here,” whispered Beltrame ; “ he’s had 
a nasty fall.. Pll go and see If he’s sensible.” 

And he hurried away until he came to a 
motionless figure lying face downwards, with 
arms widespread. He turned him gently over, 
and calmly proceeded to rifle his pockets, and, 
having done this in a masterly fashion, he re- 
turned lelsurely to his companior. 

“You can come now, Miss Fairholm ; he don't 
know nothing now.” 

“Te he dead?” she added, In an awe-sbruck 
voice, and with stiff, pallid lips. 

‘‘No; he’s worth twenty dead ‘unsyet, Bud 
what am I to do with him?” 

"IT don’t know; I must have time to think. 
No, I'll not come with you. He wight revive, 
Leave him where he Is, and I'll contrive to send 
some one In search of him, Now for your reward, 
I did rot forget ft, and eo long as you live, Bel- 
trame Lee, you will have a staunch friend in 
me.” 

He grinned cunningly, knowing well she dared 
not disregard any claim he might choose to 
make on her; and clutching at the purse she 
tendered bia, said,— 

“You'd better hie home quickly ; it's s frosiy 
>nfight and he’s gob an ugly wonnd, Between 
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frost and bleedin’ he'll be dead afore the mornia’ 
if no one comes after him.” 

* He shall not dle; I won't have murder on 
my conscience. Good-night, Beltrame!” 

" Good-night to you, leddy!"’ And then as 
she turned abruptly from him, he muttered,— 

**Bat you ain’t seen the last o’ me yet, You'll 
be sorry one dey you ever knew me.” 

Verena hurried towards Valence R-st, afraid 
lest her absence should be noticed and commented 
upon, and not a little disturbed in her mind con- 
cerning Harley. If indeed he were serlously 
injared, of what use would be all her scheming ! 
She would have pat herself into Beltrame’s 
power for a mere shadow. She hyd pald him 
liberally, and had humbled her pride not a little 
in consenting to meet him on terms cf equality. 

“Bah!” she thought, “ how lucky it was he 
did nob overtake us; another moment and he 
would have discovered all; his fall wae quite 
providential.” 

She reached her room unobserved, and, laying 
aside her wraps, smoothed her hair, changed her 
drese, and went downstairs, 

“Thave been gonea long while,” she sald to 
Mrs. Valence ; ‘‘but I have been searching for 
that old copy of Cervantes ; and I regret to say 
my search was fruitless. I declare Iam quite 
froze,” and she advanced to the fire, ostensibly 
to warm her hands. 

Mre. Valence cried ont sharply, " What have 
you done to yourself } your hands are all bleeding 
and torn, Verena.” 

She flashed, but laughed lightly. ‘I went up- 
stairs without a light, and mistaking my bearings 
came foul of come naile—that fe all.” 

Bat Mr. Valence did nob seem satisfied, and 
the two women sat together in an almost utter 
silence until eleven o'clock struck from the old 
tower. Then the mother roused herself. 

‘* Dear me! where can Harley be! He told 
me a long while since he was going out—but he {s 
unusually late. He is fading home not sopleasant 
as It used to be, and I was no false prophet when 
I told him he would live to regret his marriage.” 


(Continued on page 616 ) 








BROWN EYES AND BLUE. 


—:0:— 
CHAPTER X 


* Whon you speak sweet, I'd have you do it ever ; 
When you sing, I'd have you buy and sell so.” 


81x o’clock slowly striking from Marling church 
tower clock is borne to us over the summer 
air, and brings as back from the dream of 

love to the prosaic commonplace of one’s dafly 
~ iif 


e. 

“Can it be elx already?" I say, rousing my- 
self from the sileuce of bilss which had encircled 
us for the laat minute or two. 

There comer a time when love can esy no more, 
and falle back on silence to enforce its charm, and 
no doubt thie has been our case. However, six 
a means that I must hurry home to Gable 

2 . 

How different a Cella to the one that set ont 
heavy-bearted only two hours back! Two short 
—ab, too short—hours have worked a marvellous 
change In destiny. How time is laden with un- 
known joy or sorrow, weal or woe, happinese or 
misery! Strange, inexplicable Time, with his 
hoary head and ominous sickle, what does he 
not bring In his hands to wearyful mortals, and 
how very little we ever thank him for what he 


! 
** Yes, dearest! It’s absolutely six, so Marling 
clock telle us, and I’ve found it gprs a steady 


old timekesper to be relied on, which is more 
than one can say of the rectory clocks, Mr, 
Barlow always seems to forget to wind them up, 
and they run down as if they were indulging in 
an epileptic fit, now and theg, as a small amure- 
ment for leisure hours.” 

“ Well, I must go,” I say with a sigh, for the 
present is very sweet, and I am loth to slide back 
into everyday existence, as {t were, “ Leila and 





Michael will be back from Bury market 5y this 
time, I should think, and they will be walting 
tea, 

“ And I must go too, my Celia, or Miss Haunab 
will be trotting to see what Lam after. Not that 
I should- mind that one atom, she Ise such a 
thoroughly dear old sovl, so unlike the ueual 
meddling old woman of the period. It’s a blessing 
to know a dear ancient lady like ber.” 

I agree most heartily with Colin in his on- 
comfums, 

"I wonder what she'll say when she hears that 
we have made up our minds to the marriage 
state?” he inqaires, picking up my hat off the 
gras», where he flang !f some time back, and giving 
it to me to put on. 

“T alao fawardly wonder what aunt and M'chael 
and Leila will say too, as I put my hat on, bud I 
keep this marvelling to myself. I have a shrewd 
suspicion that they will nob manifest that de- 
ight which one might naturally expect on such 
ap on, However, I cannot poesibly help 
that.” 

‘I am sure she will be very glad, indeed,” I 
say, as I recall how urgently Mica Hannah ad- 
vised me to go and ask Colin to swing me after I 
had refused to do eo, and how, from the very 
first, she was desirous of our being good friends. 
Perhaps she even wished us to be lovers. If so, 
we need have no fear of her disspprova’, at any 


rate. 

“Now, mademolselle, how about that alx- 
pence?” he says, directing my attention to the 
forlorn-looking Mttle coin lying against the tree 
root, a sllent spectator of our love-making—~part 
cause and effect of it, indeed, and to which I 
should be eternally grateful. “ Are you going to 
leave it there In selitary state, or what?” 

“Oh! my darling little sixpence!” I cry, 
pouncing on fo, and raleing 1b from mother earth. 
* Of course I would not leave it there on any 
consideration whatever. It’s my talisman ; I’! 
have a hole bored through {t and wear {¢ as an 
amulet, a charm agaiust ovil spirits, male and 
female. The treasures of Monte Oristo would 
not compensate me for my dear little sixpence 
now,” I en4, jokingly, for my tearful mood has 
passed, and my spirits feel as light and joyous as 
winged angels fresh from Heaven. 

“TI believe you love that sixpence more than 
you do me,” he urges, with pretence of reproach 
In histone, ‘'I don’t think I shall allow you to 
have It, lest you should get too fond of money. 
Your lover is nob a man of wealth, remembar, co 
you must not become a mercenary little girl ; 
that would never do,” 

‘*There’s no fear of my becoming mercenary, 
but I must keep my eixpence; itis mine, You 
know I earned it?” I return, gleefully. 

“Tl tell you what we will do with ft, It 
shall be a talisman for both of us. I'll get it 
cut fn half, witha hole bored through each piece, 
one for you and one for me, to remind us of 
each other, nob-that {bt ought to be necessary ; 
still it will be a link between us two when 
we're apart, Whab say you to my plan, lfitle 
damsel |” 

“T like ft. Have it done at once, will you!” 
tendering him the coin; “ because i don’t want 
to be without my amulet, remember ; and now I 
must go, Colin,” I end, uttering his name rather 
timidly, though I used to say it bravely enough 
to myself, not so very long back either. 

"Come, then, I'll go your way to day, though 
it’s a long way round. Now I've got you, you 
perverse, small thing, I can’t bear to let you go 
again ; I shall go and see the father this evening; 
the sooner the better, then you'll quite belong to 
me—not even the shadow of cous'n Michael be- 
tween us. Come.” 

And taking my palm in his we saunter over 
the meadows, away from the running river, the 
gnarled old hawthorn, who can add one more 
story to its long lst of many years come and 
gone before; linger hand-in-hand, heedless of 
anything In this wide, wide world but ourselves 
and our love, so truly selfish is the winged god 
Eros, 

We are close upon Gable Ead, when round the 
corner of the road comes the quickly trotting 
mare and dogeart, with Michael and Lella aide by 
side, facing full upon us, 





It is » hedge-rowed, tree-lined road, and so 
the sound was deadered to our unmindfu! eare, 
wrapt in our own conversation. My first inetiac® 
fs to pull my hand from Colin's, not for one 
moment because I feel I am caught in any wrong 
dving, simply the first overt act consequent on 
surprise ; bat he tightens his grasp on ft, holding 
it firmly in his. Hoe, atany rate, has no mind to 
conceal our lover-like attitude, Why should he? 
The fact will soon be patent enough bo all eyes ; 
it is only forestalling events a little. 

Michael, driving so fast that he ls almost on us 
ere we any of ua know It, reins fu the mare at 
once, stopplog beside us, and Jt ts not unt!) then 
—not until both he and Leila have had ample 
opportunity of observing that we have been 
hand in hand—that Collo releases my palm from 


| his strong clasp, 


Looking up at the two In the dogeart I kuow 
by their faces they have seon and in a measure 
understand the meaning. If ever features told 
tales, thelrs do now, Michael's fs ashen, and hiv 
eyes stare at meas if they would burn me up 
with inquiry, while Lelia’s mouth writhes in her 
endeavours to smile pleasantly, and look uneon- 
aclously amiably at Colin, as she says to him with 
forced expresslon,— 

** Why, I thought you were going to Norwich 
to-day with Mr, and Miss Barlow 1” 

‘* So F originally intended ; but you see I have 
changed my mind,” he returns, with the faintest 
shade of provoking intent In his volce, “I’m 
glad I did not go; it would have been fearfully 
hot {n dusty streets, and I have spent my time 
much more profitably,” with a short laugh 

Michael abeolutely glares ab him as he saya 
thie, still with that pallor through his ennbarnt 
face. I believe if he could run his bay mare over 
Oolin, and annihilate him where he stands, he 
would with all the pleasure io life. However, 
he only fifcks hls whip, making the mare start, 
though he holds her well in, for Michael le » 
capital whip, and can manage horseflesh with the 
best of them. 

"Have you and Celia been fishing?” Inquires 
Letla, with obvious effort. 

"No, not fishing,” says Oolip, turning bis 
smiling brown eyes on me, by his side, 

*O! course not. How stupid of me to ack, 
though, you haven’t any rods and thiags. How 
did you amuze yourselves for a whole afternovn ¥ 
Arguing, or discusslog the political economy of 
the country }” ond she darts a glance ab me, as 
if sho expected me to duly catalogue our dologs 
from ihe moment of her departure until the pre- 
sent time for her special behoof and benefit, 

However, I leave the onus of answering ow 
Colio, who returna lightly,— 

* No, Celia”’—polotediy marking my Christiag 
name for Michael and her joint ediiication— 
“and I nelther spent our wfternoon fn argumeat 
or comment on our country’s political outlook 5 
still we managed to amuse oureelves fairly well, 
I think, Dida’t wet” to me. 

I nod and day '‘ Yes.” Then Michael pura in 
his word for the firab time alnce our rencontre 

“We must nob keep the mare standing any 
longer, Lelis, she’s x» hot; bub if you’d like to 
get out and walk with Cella and Mr. Boughton 
up to the house, I'll take her round to the atablee 
for a rab down at once,” 

**Oh! no, Michael, thank you,” she answers 
sweetly, and the lips writhe in another strained 
amile, ‘‘I won’t get out, now we're so close 
home ; I'd rather remain where lam. Besides,’” 
with a rather spiteful fatonatlon, anc a victous 
glance at me, which glides off me as water does 
off a duck’s back, ‘‘ I ahow!4 feel a0 ver; de trop, 
Celfa and Mr. Boughton might not want me On, 
no, I won’ get out, Are you coming in now?” 
to Colin, “ Because, if not, I may as we'l say 
good-bye here,” stretching out her little gloved 
hand over the aide of the dog-cart. 

‘'T'm on my way to the R-ctory, Miss Neville, 
for that cup which cheers but not iaebriates. | 
shall, probably, however, sea you st Gable Fad 
thie evening, as I am coming round to see Mr. 
Lascalies,” 

*Then {t's.only au revoir, Don’t be late, I’ve 
bought a now duet at Bary to-day, and [ want 
you to try it over with me. We aiways seem ¢ 
sing #0 well together—I mean our vofoes ha 
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monise eo well,” she calls out, turniog hor head 
back to say it, and waving her hand, as Michael 
starts the mare on her way, try{ng to keep up at 
Jeast the semblance of a tender cnicnte between 
Colin and herseli, as If something beyond ordinary 
friendehip’s link bound them together. 

Colin gives vent to a short laugh as the mare 
— onward, urged by the flick of Michael's 
whip. . 

'*] think they both eee how the land lays,” he 
anys, with a gleam of enjoyment in his brown 
eyes, ‘' Why did you want to snatch your hand 
away like that, you little, naughty g? Are 
you afraid of Cousin Michael and Leila Neville? 
You needn’t be. I won't let you be bullied, be 
sure of that. Black looks won’t break any bones, 
that’s one comfort. We can m to support 
that, I rather fancy ; and they can’t prevent us 
loving one another, can they ?” 

‘*No,” I answer, slowly, but I think how 
nearly Lefla kept us aparb, and but for that little 
silver taliaman we might still have been ny ing 
ab cross-purposes, and quite estranged. Then 
add, gravely, ‘'I could uot help loving yuv, 
Colin, even i? I trled hard not to do so, Paid 
try several days, but I found fb was uo use what- 
ever, I was obliged to love you whether I liked 
it or nok” 

“Bat you did like,” he saye gally, “and so 
we are going to be very happy for the future— 
so happy, dearest, If the father says yea! I 
may have his sweet little daughter, why, there 
will nod be one dark spot on our horizon, one 
gloomy thought to mar our love. No one can 
possibly harm us,” and he takes my hand In hie, 

** Indeed, I trust uot, Colin, I pray not, with 
all roy heart,” I asseverate, earnestly, 

' Well, good-bye for the next hour or go, 
Lella asked me not to be late, didn’t she? "— 
stalling—‘‘so I won't. I have to ‘chanter’ that 
dust with her, too, anless she declines my man 
baritone this evening, when the time comes. 
am afraid, my dearest little Cella, you have made 
an enemy of your friend to-day, and for that 
matter so have [. I am heartily sorry for your 
couain, I must confess, but Misa Neville’s ire we 
cau both Hve and flourish under, A rivederei 
amima mid 1" and kissing the hand he holds in 
his moves away quickly down the Marling-road, 
while I lelsurely wend my way up the long path 
to the portals of my ancient home, 

Now that Colin has left me, my hitherto 
thorough sense of security deserts me, Whilst 
he was within sight and sound I felt no atom of 
fear what “man could do anio me,” But now 
the touch of his hand {Is gone, the sight of his 
brown eyes no longer near, I feel a fluttering 
ssnsation of troublous doubt as to how my news 
will be received, I kuow father will be all we 
could wish. He never crossed me in anything {a 
my life, and I have eo set my heart on Colin. 
Bat supposing, only suppose for one moment, if 
aunt sud Michael shall so work upon him as to 
make him think {t is for my good Colin and I 
should eay good-bye to each other. Oh! I can’t 
aud won’t think anything so horrible. 

The house fs very quiet as I enter {t, Tie old 
oaken, brass-etudded’ door always stands open, 
except when winter’s chill blasts and feathery 
enow storms come whirling about our old home. 
Ooly a stained glass swing-door keeps ba:ricade 
against odd-comers, and shuts away the sight of 
the garden from the big, marble-floored hall, 
remauant of the days when doubtless Gable Ead 
recelvyed finer compaay than it does now, 

I puch throagh and pass down the hall, pre- 
paratory to going {ote father’s sanctum to tell 
hia my love atory, and prepare him for Oolin’s 
visit by-and-by, when a purring voice that I kuow 
ao wall calls out sofply as I pass the dining-room 
door, which fa half-opsn,— 

*' Celia! prectous child ! fs thab you ?” 

Yes, aunt, Do you want anything?" and I 
poke my head iato the room, discovering aunt 
eolus oa the sofs, braiding a tea-coay assiduously, 
with a heap of eflks lying by her aide, 

“Tchought {t must be you, sweet! You are 
jast In time bo give me some advice as to which 
coloured siik I ought to use for thie poppy I am 
outlining in.” 

i walk forward to the sofa, knowlng perfectly 








of ihe fact noticeable to Michael and Leila on our 
sudden meeting In the Marlivg-road, close to 
Gable End justi now. Who her informant was, 
however, I cannot yet determine, That she 
knows it fs a moral certainty In my mind ; hence 
her demand for my advice on the subject of 


Poppy red. 

“Lella fs a much better judge of crewel- 
working than I am, aunt,” I say, taking up the 
bright bundle of partl-coloured embroidery silk ; 
** she could tell you In a moment what shade you 
cought to use, Why don’t you ask her?” 

* Lalla has excellent taste, I own, bub so has 
my sweet Celia,” nodding her head approvingly 
in my direction ; “and Lefla fs upstairs In her 
room, dressing for tea. She and Michael have 
come back from Bary market, and she tells me, 
sweet pet, that when they turned round the 
Marling-corner, and came upon you suddenly, 
you were actually walking along hand-in-band 
with Mr, Boughton, I trust she was mistaken,” 
carefally sorting out some faded green silk 
wrapped up fn papers, neatness personified. 

Ah! so it was Leils who told Aunt Rachel, 
was 6, 

‘No, aunt, zhe was not mistaken,” I aver, 
a 

“Oh! my own peb! I am very, very sorry 

to i you say that,” she goes on, 
smoothly, but I know that the dove fs pre- 
paring its steel-tipped wings to flap in my face, 
despite the ‘* own pst,” and soft purr. 

"You must remember you are no longer a 
wayward child, but almost a woman now, and it 
is not decorous to leb a young man take your 
hand like that, Of course”—hastily seelog my 
futention of interruption—" precious love! I 
know you meant no harm, not in the slightest de- 
gree, and [6 was only alittle idle fan on your part, 
Mr, Boughton, I am afraid, 1s au unsofferable 
flirt, so tells me; and she knows, having 
met him before. You, or rather we, have known 
him so ehort a time, that he fs really almost a 
stranger to us ; if not quite, 

“No, Oella, sweet, I cannot allow you to be 
drawn {nto any silly, idle flirtation, Ib fs nov 
fair to my Michael.”’ 

And her tone fnsensibly hardens towards the 
cloee of her sentence, I have an ides that she 
doce not imagine ib has gone so far between Colin 
and myself as ft re has, only the budding 
promise of a love ir, which willl ripen if 
allowed to remain unplucked, Hence she fondly 
believes she is effectually putting a spoke into 
our joint whee), and nipplog all facipient passion 
in the bud, 

She has hitherto been so completely successful 
in keeping us apart, aided and abetted by Leila, 
that I experlence quite a horrid pleasure fn un- 

ving her. 

“Tam golog to marry Golla Boughton,” I say 
bluntly, not softening the biow in the smalleat 
degree, and watching aunt’s face aa IT asy it. Ib 
Goes not often bappexw to fall into my power to 
be able to checkmate my purring relative, 
Reprisal io any amali form fs always denied me, 
because aunt fs always.so very in her moves, 
so that lt would not be in hunian nature to deny 
myself this horrid pleasuresbleness, which I own 
to fecllug ab this preclee moment ; “ that ia why 
we were walking hand-in-hand. I can take my 
fuiare husband’s hand withous any undue 
indecorum, I am thankful to say.” 

Aunt's thin lips sre a-mere Hne as I convey 
this inteiligence—-a narrow Hne of acidity ; and 
those eyes have bheir eteeliesh brililancy as they 
gaze at mo, atanding by therofa, For a moment 
I know she dares not speak, lest her tongue 
should refuse to purr, and obstinately pour forth 
torrents of invective against me and poor barm- 
less Colin. 

“ Marry himi” she almost enarls oud, like a 
eat preparing for the fray, forgetting {no thie 
stipreme moment to “ precious” or “own pet ” 
or ‘sweet love” me; “why he has not got a 
ponuy to bless bimeslf with.” 

Bat I have, you ace, avat,” J retura some- 
whai cruelly, for I know aunt has had her grey 
eyes on all my mother’s money, which father holds 
in trast for me until he diet; then [+ is mine, 
She had planaed {t all so nicely for Michael and 


wall, as I do so, that aunt fs already fn poseession | I—how he would eventually be master of Gable 








Kad, and she would virtually be mistress ; and I 
—well, I should be probably a nonentity, Prae 
always said {t, ending invariably with her sage 
advice, “ Don’t you hev him, Miss Celia,” mean- 
{ng Michael, “ Or rether I shall have,” I amend 
after a pause, during which aunt ls fluttering her 
steel wings preparatory to an onslanght. “ Be- 
sides, Colin has hia pay. We shall not beso very 
badly off, and I am not an extravagant girl!” 

“No doubt your lover fe fully aware that you 
are an hefress on a small ecale—probably had 
your mother’s will examined at Doctors’ Com- 
mons before he found oud he desired yon for a 
wife,”..she remarks sarcastically, “I truet my 
dear brother-in-law may see the necessity of pre- 
serving you from any fortune-hunter’s clutch "— 
with grim composure, 

“Ab any rate, whoever’s clatch I fall into it 
won't be Michael's, aunt,” I sfficm forcibly, beat- 
ing a hasty retreat from the dining-room, end 
moving across the hall to father’s sanctum, 
where I know he fs to be found, probably pouring 
over some vellam-bound flluminated mivwal, or 
cataloguing his cameos, lenving aunt to chew the 
cud of my final reflection as she best may. I 
see. pretty plainly that she at least fiads my news 
not according to he: liking. I wonder. whether 
I shall ever be “precious”. or “own pet” 
again? And oh! I do wonder what Michael will 
say! Poor Michael! I know what love is now, 
and can sympathise, I told him once I had no 
heart. Itis not trues. I have one, bunt ib beats 
alone for Colin. “Ob, Heaven!” I cry to my- 
self fervently, “let nothing come between me 
and ba I pray you.” Then I kuocked at 
sae * be does, . © . 


Half an hour afterwards I rush upstairs in 
frantic haste to don my evening garments for 
tea, which fs later to-night, having been put off 
until seven, on account of the journey to Bary. 
Prue stands by the window, walticng for my 
advent. 

I dancs up to her, and fling my arms round 
her dear old fat neck, fn its cotton frill. 

‘*Tam going to be married, Prue! What do 
you say te that?” I cry, gleefally. 

** Lawk-a.ms, dearie ! now yew don’t say so,” 
she returns, doubtfal as to whether I really 
mean it or nob, for I have hitherto alwaya 
strenuously scouted the bare idea of marriage ; 
that ts, with Michael. 

“Yes! I am going to marry Colfn; Mr. 
Boughton, you know Bas ye mgr "Ob! 
but he fs such a darling, and I do love him so 
very, very much ;” and I gave her as hug as !f 
she were Colin hinaelf, 

‘‘Lawk-a me!” she ssys again, in astonish- 
ment, when she gets time to breathe, 

Lawk-a me is Prue's favourite expresslon, em- 
ployed on every available occasion, and expreselve 
of varied emotlons—spoken joyfully, sorrowfully, 
dismally, and sometimes, but rarely, grantingly. 
On this occasion it conveys pleasurable exclte- 
ment. 

“There now,” sho goes on sagely, "I always 
did think him s right nics young gentleman, 
that I did, And he’d come Inte the dairy so 
pleasant-like——"’ 

**When I was there, Prae,” I added, Isugh- 


{ng 

“With a right kind smile, and a good-morn- 
ing, Pendence; what splendid butter you do 
make ; aud its rare good butter I'll own,’’ she 
ends meditatively. 

‘Of courss itis. Everything you meke Is 
good, Prue,” I say, complimentingly, “ You 
shall be our cook, Colln’s and mine, when we're 
married ; and we'll have such dishes, aad you 
shall make as much butter and cream for them as 
you like,” I put in promisingly ; for ona of 
Prue's grievances against aunt has been the 
stinting of the above Ingredients, necessary to 
the perfection of Prue’s concoctions In the 
culinary line, 

“ Well, I'm right glad, Misa Celis, that I am,” 
she returns, ignoring my tempting suggestions, 

“So amIso glad. I don’t know wha to do 
with myself. He’s coming to-night, and he shall 
come out Intothe kitchen and see you, Prue. 
Then you can wich us luck, can’b you? ” 

" Yes! dearfe, I'll do that, never fear. I'm 
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right glad, right fair glad,” che continues at {n- 
tervals, sotto voce, during the progress of my 
dreselog ; and I perfectly agree with Prue, 


CHAPTER XL 


* How now, Malvolio?” 
“' Madam, you have done mo wrong. 


“ Have I, Malvolio? No.” 

* Lady, you have. You must not now deny it.” 

Aas! that love while {¢ brings so much 
happiness should also bring pain, I have en- 
dared much pals ape in look, voice and 
gesture since the e 1 evening a week back, 
when father came fnto the drawing-room with 
Colin, snd announced him as my future husband, 
and bis Intended son-in-law ; thus openly acknow- 
ledging us as affianced lovers, 

ain certain that as coon as T had qultted aunt 
after informing her that I was going to marry 
Colin, as it were, with or without her permission, 
she had gone to Lefla’s room and narrated the 
clrcumstance, how garnished of course I do not 
know. Anyway, when we assembled at the 
festive tea-board later on I noticed that Leila had 
been lodulging fn a weep, for her eyes were alg- 
nificantly red, and I félt very sorry, because fk 
showed she must have cared a little, at any rate, 
for him, 

Tt was not a pleasant tea by any means, Aunt’s 
lips were still a pale thin streak, and ahe polniedly 
ignored me, reasing almost all her conver- 
sation to father and Leila, 

No mention, however,was made of my after- 
noon’s amusement, and one would have imagined 
to hear my Aunt Rachel’s flow of small talk on 
indifferent subjects that such a thing as annoy- 
ance and concealed wrath could never have 
existed under that purring exterior and feline 
sweetness. 

Micheal rarely epoke, and hardly lifted his eyes 
from the table-cloth, Once, belug next him, I 
attered some common-place, for the anke of 
saying something to rouse him from his apathy, 
but he lifted his head, and while answering me 
looked with such passionately reproachful syes 
{nto mine, as ff he, like {i!-used Malvollo, would 
say, “ Madam, you have done me wrong, notorious 
wrong,” tha’ a pain shot through my breast, and 
I shrank from any more speech with him, Oh! 
I do wish there were two Celia Lascelles, or that 
I had been born a twin, then he could have had 
one and Colfn the other. 

Father, if he noticed aught amiss, sal? nothing 
to mark his knowledge. I had confide to him 
the whole history of my love, and he knew 
Michael’s attachment, though never by one word 
or sign had he endeavoured to balance my feeling 
in the matter. He wished me to choose for my- 
self, as he had done before me, and been blessed 
with dear mother’s heart. 

However, tea at last came to an end, and very 
glad I was, Then we adjourned to the drawing- 
room, and father into his study; and I tried 
hard to read a book and concentrate my thoughts 
upon what that book was about, but failed igno- 
miniously, ev dp a state of flattering anxfety 
as to when 0 would come, Finally the two 
walked into the room, and Colin’s engagement 
began, Her path of true love! Was !t to be 
smooth or rough, rose-strewn or thorny, to finish 
well or ill, happily or sorrowfully? Ah! Ars 


Notorious 


we not all in that old tyrant Tima’s hands, and 
he never tells as any of his secrets, 
Aunt, Leila and made a pretence of 


congratulation, fair enough as far as words weut, 
but to my alert ears-watebful for everything 
antagonistic of a hollow sound, wanting in true 


There was no duet, for Leila sald driving 
quickly through the alr had made her head ache, 
she supposed. At ony rate, it did ache for some 
reagon or another, to sing was impossible, So 
the newly-purchased song lay tranquflly on the 
top of the piano, and we were allowed no mualc 
to scothe ‘*the savage breast,” that 
Colfa did not remain long with us; posal 
aunt made him feel her lack of warmth, and the 
general atmospheres was nov enlivening, though 
it was, so to speak, the festal of our betrothal, 


Father and I went to the door with him, after 
he had bade his adfeux to the reat in the drawing- 
room, and I've no doubt they were precious glad 
to be rid of him ff the truth be known. Father 
shook hfs hand, and then went on to his sanctum, 
leaving us to say our first lovers’ good-night 
alone. 
What an easy simple thing to say isa good- 
night! and how long it took us; to say only the 
moon and ourselves saw. 
“ In her starry shade of dim and solitary loveliness 
Vd learn the language of another world.” 


When I go back to the drawing-room I fiad 
Letla in sole possession of the oid-fashfoned 
chintzes, oval-framed mirrors and ‘. bippendale 
chairs, which our Lascelles ancestors have left 
behind them as relics of the past, and which we 
have nover cared to deprive dear old Gable End 


of. 

“ Well,” she began, as I entered, and walked 
up the room to the stucco-carved chimneyplece, 
here and there interlined with gildfog, opposlte 
pe ew ye: reclingd fn a low chair; “have you 

nls sa: snight. to your lover!” 

T * mp Sana ive inflection on the last 
word which irritated me. 

“Yes,” I returned, ;.*' Colin has gone.” 

** Don’t you think now, Cella, that you have 
played a very underhand part—thas you are a 
mean girl to take him from me?" she goes on, 
tilting her send on one side, and sutveyivng me 
with looks of unfeigned wrath. 

“You are speaking falsely, Leila,” I answered, 
with dignity, “I have never for one moment 
tried to wean Colin’s affection from you, and you 
kupw it.” 

*You have,” she broke ont, fiercely; “he 
was mine; we loved each other dearly once on a 
time, Jong before you ever saw him. He was the 
only man I ever cared two straws about, really.” 

“Then, if that be so,” I put tm, quietly, “it 
was a pity you did not keep him when {t was in 
your power to do #0, instead of flirting with his 
elder brother, Colin has told me the whole 
story ; and be assured of this, that whatever he 
may have felt once on a time, as you say, you 
taught him the value of your heart, I gave you 
and he every opportunity of renewing the love 

speak of. I purposely held aloof, imagining 
t might be that some lovers’ quarrel had 
separated you both, and that time might{heal the 
sore. Bat he preferred to love me. I might 
a reproach you, if I chose, for misleading 

about Michael and I, I might, too, call that 
meanness, and I do not think anyone would call 
me far out.” 

“He would have come back to me,” she 
whimpered out, ‘‘only you took care he shonld 
not, I cannot think why you want him; he 
fen’ well off, and he won’t have much when his 
father dies, because all that goes to his brother. 
Michael is your slave, adores the very ground you 
walk on ; you might have been contented with 
hima and left me Colin,” and she dabbed ab her 
eyes with her handkerchief. 

“ You are speaking ab random, Leila, I should 
never have married Michael if not a single other 
man lived. Will you never understand thaa! 
As to Colln’s being well off, I am not parti 
to a few pounds per annum, more or leas. 

“Well,” she sald, regarding me evilly; ‘'I 
consider you bebaved shamefully all ronnd—to 
Aant Lascelles, Michael and i. I wish I had 
never come down to Gable End, thatI do, Bat 

© nob bs eo sure fb will all be honsy and roses, 
Miss Celia. You belleve Colin is in love with 
you; he’s in Jove with your money, if you like,” 
pulling at «he corner of ber handkerchief. 

“He bestows his affection on a very unaub- 
stantial object, then,” I answered, with little 
laugh and shrog. “ At presen’, no one, lu a sense, 
c be poorer than I am. Father will lve 
yeare and years lorger, I pray to Heaven, and 
the gold which you assure me Colin worships 
instead of my unworthy self, we could nelther of 
us touch until my beloved father joins dear 
mother above,” I ended, gravely. 

"TI don’t care what you say,” she went on, 
violently ; “he was mine, and you led him away 
from mea, Bab you're not married yet, and 





there’s many a elfp twix’ the cup and the lip. 





You may fiad your precious lever not quite such 
m god as you Imngine, and he may tire of blue 
eyes and s geod complexion.” 

“True,” I acsented, nonchalantly ; “it may 
turn ont so, but, fa the meantime, we have not 
tired of each other yet. When wo have found 
each other wearisome, and a bore, I will write 
and let you know. Come, Leils, do not be so 
foolish. I have no wish to quarrel, let us be 
friends,” snd I.stretched ont my hand; ‘you 
know we cannob both have Colin, can wat” 

But she kept auilenly twisting her handker- 
chief, regardless of my peace overtures. 

"You are noh married yet,” she muttered, 
getting up from her chair; and, passing over the 
taplstry carpst to the door, she left me alone in 
my glory. 

For @ little ‘time I lingered, wondering how it 
was that I appeared to be such a terrible girl— 
& mawvyatse sujet, in fact—only because I loved 
Colin and he loved me. According to aunt and 
Leila I ought, properly speaking, to feel that I 
had committed some atupendous wrong, for which 
due atonement and repentance were necessary, 
only because I wanted to marry one man, and 
they wanted me to marry another, But the 
hardest part of that evening had yet t~ come, 
As I wended my way upstairs, aud down the long 
corridor leadisg to my room, I parsed Michael's 
door, which was ajar, and a light shiniog inside, 

I stayed my steps, thinking I should like to 
say something to him ere I slept—to hear him 
enawer that he at least bore me no grudgs, no 1)! 
feeling—though, to tell you the truth, I have 
almost detested aunt, {nstinctively feeling her 
folaenees In thought and speech. 1 have always 
liked Michael up to a certain degree; I would 
sooner his harsh voice than her emooth purr; 
aud his love at leash was sincere, though I did 
not want it, So I called, softly, — 

“ Michael, are you there 1” 

There was no auewer, I Ilstened, but I heard 
no movement to Indicate a living presence ln the 
room. Then I sald egaln, pushing open the 
door farther Inward, and looking {n,- 

* Michael, are you there?” 

He was there, but he made me no answer, 
Sitting sgainet a spindle-legged black oak table, 
his arme aetretched out over {', and his head 
lying hidden close against them, be either did not 
or would not hear me. I crossed the room to 
his side, and, laying one hand on bis outstretched 
arm, I said once more,— 

‘Michael, I have come to say good-night to 
you.” 

He slowly ralsecd hia head, es ff by the 
mightiest effort, and looked at me, Haggard, 
awartby-featured, full of indescribable misery. I 
shrunk back. Had I done this} Was this ex 
preseed misery of my working # 

‘*Oh ! Michael, don’t look at me like that! ’I 
said, in a shocked tone, 

“Why not?” he answered, barshly. ‘' Why 
mat I nob look ab you like that? Would you 
have me pretend I am glad that you bave thrown 
me away like an old glove needed no longer? 
Am T to counterfelt contentment, joy, that you 
are going to marry some other man than my- 
self? I tell you now, that you have broken my 
heart.” ‘ 

‘No, mu, Gc nob say that, Michael,” I ex- 
claimed, beseechingiy, “I cannot bear it. If I 
had ever led you to believe differently than I 
always bave done—if I had ever allowed you to 
fraagine I loved you, you might justly say 1b of 
me. But you know I never did, Have I not 
always {mplored you not to think of me but as » 
couain, jested with you, tried to laugh or provoke 
you out of It? Answer me truihfully, and you 
cannot deny it,” 

He fell on his knees before me, and tock my 
hand io his. 

© Celia!” he cried, ralelng his face full of 
despair to mine ; "‘ think well before you throw 





| me away. Think well before you have a lost soul 
| on your conscience. I know lam mad to-night, 
| but It is the madness of my love for you. Give 

me your pity even, if ft cannot be answering love, 
; and take me to your heart instead of the man 

who would rob me of all I treasure in this world. 
| T will bs your faithful lover, your devoted slave 
, henesforth. I swear {t, as I kneel here, if you 
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will only give me that pity which fs akin to love, 
and eend Oolfn Boughton away. He cannot love 
youseIdo. You shall wever regret your cholce, 
Tam offering you my soul, remember, the soul 
of a man who will live for you alone. By refus- 
ing, you kill that soul for evermore. Oh! do nob 
refuse. I implore you, entreat you, by all you 
hold sacred, not to refuse,” clutching my hand 
to hia breast, as {f he would force me to give him 


& yea, 

‘Oh, Michael, I cannot do what you ask me,” 
I returned, gently, fall of infinite pity for his 
pain, for did I not know what love is myself !— 
and though it added sweetness to life In one case, 
it surely added bitterness in another, ‘‘I cannot, 
indeed I cannot, It is begging an impossibility, 
Would you have me turn traitor to my love, 
when you ask me to give Colin up? You tell me 
that you love me—would you then make me un- 
heppy, wretched, miserable, all my life long? 
No, I am sure, when you think of it, you would 
not. If you sre truly fond of me, your desire 
would be to ste me happy. No, dear Michael, 
indeed I cannot do what you ask,” I ended most 
sorrowfally. 

“You kill me, remember,” he said, bowing his 
head over my hind, and epeaking in a suffocated 
volce; “morally, you condemn me to death— 
the death of hope and joy and happiness in this 
world. Ib will be one long, dreary blank of a 
death in life.” 

‘ Hash ! oh, pray hush, Michael ; you do not 
know what you are saying. You cannot mean it, 
really. Ib te nob true,” 1 answered, falterlngly. 

“It is Heaven’s truth, Cella, be returned, 
despairiogly, lifting his swart, haggard face 
towards mine, 

The next moment someone rustled acrozs the 
room 6o us, 

“You cruel, cruel girl |” hissed aunt in a low 
voice of concentrated anger; glaring with her 
steely eyes full at me—all her polished smooth- 
ness vanished ; the softs purr fisd—only the true 
snarling, fellne woman alive {mn her now. ‘“* You 
wicked, nifserable, cruel gir!,” she eald again ; 


‘HAVE YOU AND CELIA BEEN FISHING?” 
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“fe lt not enough that you must take up with 
the first rauling, puling, money-hunter you come 
acroas, and break my son’s heart after all his 
years of devotion }—that you cannot leave him 
slone in his grief, bub must needs come to gloat 
over his misery, and contemplate the wreck you 
have caused }” 

I felt the utter injastice of aunt’s condemnation, 
I certainly had not come to “gloat” over his 
misery, as she termed it. Far from It, 

“Yes,” she wend on, In the same hissing tone, 
* Look at your work, geze on It and be satisfied, 
Ob, you cruel, miserably heartless girl, Why do 
you kneel to her?” she sald, addressing Michael. 
“Do you imagine prayers or supplications will 
avall you? She will laugh over what you cry to 
her lover to-morrow, be very sure. Bah! they 
will both live to rue their laugh. Let them laugh 
while they can; time may teach them another 
lesson. They are not married yet,” she ended, 
with a eudden, snarling laugh, unconsciously re- 
peating Lella’s very words, of a little earlier. 

‘You are wrong to speak to me like that, 
aunt,” I said, indignantly, as Michael loosed my 
hand and rose to his feet, 

** Wrong to let you hear the truth!” she con- 
tinued, scoffiagly. ‘‘ Wrong to tell you of your 
heartlessness. Do you expect a caress for what 
you bave done i—a kind word for throwing away 
my child’s heart like a bail! Do you {magine I 
have put up with all your whims and fancies all 
these yeara for purse love of you? If you fancy 
this for one moment, let me tell you, you are 
egreglously wrong.’ It has been for Michael’s 
sake, because he foolishly set bis heart on you— 
solely and only for his sake. But, my young 
madam, you are not married yet,” and she 
laughed slowly again. 

‘‘] nelther deserve what you say, or Is it jast,” 
I answered, quickly, 

“ Mother, Celia is right; you forget—your- 
self,” put in Michael, looking fixedly at her ae he 
spoke, 

For the moment I positively felt gratefal to 





my cousin for taking my part. I began to/ 





INQUIRES LEILA, WITH OBVIOUS EFFORT, 


think everyone but father and Colin esemed 
against me. 

“T have nothing more to asy then,” sald aunt, ° 
relapsing into a voloe and manner of Icleat cold- 
ness, and moving closer to Michael's side, ‘ You 
can go. I have finished. You can leave my son 
fn peace with bis mother, and be thankful he 
forgives you your wickedness. Though ho rides 
with you I can pardon him, know!vg his besotted 
dotage. Go, I say, you have broken his heart ; 
there is nothing left for you to do now. Leave 
us in peace,” and she deliberately turned her 
back on me, and began to emooth Michael’s hair. 

“You are very harsh, Aunt Rachel,” I said, 
sadly, moving away to the door, There I lin- 

red, hoping we might part better friends, for 

wonld not feel enmity sgainst her for her in- 
jastice, cruel as it was, knowing that she said 
truly when she told me it was for Michael's 
sake, 

“ Are you not gone yet!” she asked Icily, as I 
stood waiting. “What do you want? i told 
ae had nothing more to say ; leave us. Good- 

ght.” ‘ 

I went out, softly closing the door behind me, 
down the rest of the dim corridor, and so to my 
room, 

Verfly, my betrothal seemed to be set about 
with storms. The course LS. oe, a ra ee 
began very smoothly, I t, wer 
dismay. Bat what mattered the beginning so 
long as the end was peace and happicess. 

Oh, Fate, pleace, do please, make It smooth In 
the fature, and let us be happy ! 


(To be continued.) 








A NEw unetealable umbrella has been patented 
In Paris. When the umbrella is pl in the 
stand, you unscrew tlie handle and drop that 
into your pocket ; by so doing you lock the ribs 
together so that the umbrella cannot be opened 
until the handle fs screwed Into ite place. 
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UNCLE, I TELL YOU ONCE FOR ALL THAT I DID NOT INVITE MAJOR LUSHINGTON !” 


YOUNG AND SO FAIR. 


—0i-— 


CHAPTER IV. 
“ MERT ME BY MOONLIGHT ALONE” 


Major Lusuineton was a gentleman, When 
he saw that Sibel Fitzgerald was frightened by 
the consequence of her acts, or rather what he 
bad been taught to consider her own acts, he set 
her free, and allowed her to succumb on to a 
small wooden bench, insisting, however, on 
placing himself by her side, although the epace 
yo ah 

want to go home,” she gasped, claspin 
her hands In s state of great agitation ; bat her 
Agcy so that she doubted if she could 
8 . 

“So you shall!” thinking it besb to humour 
her affected trepidation ; “but having brought 
me here, the leash you can do is to talk to 
me. ’ 


“T never brought you !” 

“You never wrote this letter }”’ drawing one 
out of his pecket, with a quiet emile. 

She caughs it from his hand, and read ib by 
the light of the moon, The writing was disguised 
in the usual style of a valentines, bub large and 
clear, so that she could decipher it easily, The 
precious effasion ran thus :— 


' Dear Major, with the jet-black hair, 
If for your iriend you really care 
Come to the Knoll to-morrow night, 
And see if I've forgot you quite. 


" Au revoir till 12 pm. 8, F.” 

““ And you thought I had written that!” 

pel mi the paper contemptuously into the 
e8, 


“T am sure of it,” was the tranguil reply. “I 
wish you hadn't thrown ft away, because | shall 
have to look for {t,”’ 

“* Then I never did. Do you think I could be 
#0 vulgar and unladylike?” her cheeks flaming, 








rs she started up, in eplite of his efforts to detain 
er. 

‘Nonsense, {t was moap kind,” rieing re- 
luctantiy. “I knew ft was not like you to break 
& promise,” 

“T have broken fj!” hurrying down the hill 
as fast as she could make her way through the 
bushes. 

" Keep it as well next time, and I shan’t com- 
plain, Halloa!l what fs this!” stooping to pick 
up some emall objects on which a moonbeam 
rested, ‘‘Snowdrops and violets! Were you 
wearing my flowers to-night! Of courre you 
destined them for me?” and he placed the tiny 
bunch {pn his button-hole. 

One fact after another told fatelly against 
her, and she did not know how to bring con- 
viction to his mind. Also it was difficult to 
enter into explanations, whilst hurrying along 
at a breathless pace. When the garden-paling 
came {n sight, and the proximity of her home 
wee hers weleome sense of security she stood 
still. 

“ Major Lushington, I never wrote that 
letter.” 

**May I ask who did!” with frank incredulity 
in his tone. 

“My Cousin Phil.” 

“What bronght you to the Knoll!” lookiag 
down at her with an irritating emile.” 

"A bet with Pail.” 

" And these snowdrops!” pointing to those fn 
his button-hole. ‘' You were wearing them for 
his sake? Dearest ”—he hesliated—“ Miss Fitz- 
gerald, don’t regreb the kindest action you ever 
did In your life, and mind you keep all your 
promises as well 
any further ?”’ 

"I can’ stop to explain, but Phil shall write,” 
she sald, hurriedly. “ Good-night.” 

He shook hands, still with that exasperating 


smile. 
** Rather a shame-—tis this to be all?” 
She caught away ber hand and fled. 
'T am goivg to look for your letter,” he called 


as this. Mayn’t I escort you 





4ATD SIBEL, 


out after her, as he watched the small figare til? 
ft reached the gate, 

“T swear fb isn’t mine,” 

But he only answered with a laugh, as he 
walked off towards the Knoll to begin bis search. 
The moon was unkind enough to hide her light 
behind a heavy cloud by the time he had climbed 
to the top, and the gorse-bushes looked like so 
many patches of Ink. He lighted a whole box 
full of cigar-lighte in successlou, and ferreted 
abont amongst the bushes with his stick, but nod 
a glimpse of the letter could be seen, ' 

Though unwilling to leave ft, he could not 
spend the night in looking for {t, and at last 

ave it up as hopelesr, trusting that the wind bad 
hidden Ip from all other eyes as well as hie own. 
When he reached Wentworth Chase he found the 
young guardeman yawning desperately over s 
pile of papers, 

**T thought you were lost, What have you 
been about?” pushing the pspers away, and 
drawing forward a small tray with decanters and 
glasses, 

“ Pressing business,” looking very covoplacent, 
es he stretched himself on the sofs, "of a 
pleasanter natare than yours. By Jove! I do 
think girls are mysteries that no fellow can make 
out.” 

“ Mysterfos in which I have very little Interest. 
Have something to drink, and then I'll be off to 
bed,” pouring out a glass of brandy-and-water, 
and pushing the tray towarde his friend. 

“ Thanks ; I feel infernally se)fiech—you alt! iag 
there over those beastly documoerts, whilst }’ve 
been larking about !” 

“J wonder what you can find to 
self with }” 

"I could tell you something which would make 
you open your eyes,” as he alpped his wine ; " but 
of course my tongue’s tied.” He laughed as he 
stroked his moustaches, “Do you know, old 
fellow, I don’t envy you that bride of yours. 
She looks as if she had a poker run down her 
back.” ; 

“T was not aware that I had a bride,” pactiog 


amuse your- 
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his hand wearily over his forehead. “ I’ve some- 
thing else to think of.” 

* Marry an helress, and you'll be able to float, 
I know one or twe who wouldn’t be sorry to have 
you.” 

“Y know one or two that I should be uncom- 
monly sorry to have, whether they would pwd u 
with me or not,” patting his papers away, w 
lighting his candle. 

“ Oharming little girl—that Sibel Fitzgerald, 
Any money ?” 

“T really cau’t tell you!” with stern gravivy, 
* The family estates are beavily mortgaged, and 
> vi Gay, her brother, is endeavouring to release 

a.” 


" Good family-——pretty face. and possible for- 


tune—not a bad spec from any point of view, |. 


*Pon my soul, Wentworth, I’ve been nearer matri- 
mony to-night than I ever was In my life.” 

Dadley opened his eyes wide in wbtier astonish. 
ment, ‘ Where have you been }” 

** At the top of that place called the Wishiag 
Kooll,” twisting hls moustaches with a conscious 
sails, ‘ 

** Rather cold work at this time of nights.” 

“ Confoundedly cold at first, but—but I socom! 
forgot it,” , 

“You were not alone?” with & quick glance’ 
fato his friend’s face. 

"Nob exactly, “Pon my word, I'm dying te 
tell you, but 1s wouldn’t be fair, Helgho, I wish: 
I weren't off to-morrow |” 

Wentworth did not respond es cordially as he 
might, but went ont of the room, saying he must: 
lock up for the night. As he drew the heary | 
boits of the front door, his mind was very 
uneasy. He had overheard some chaff about 
Valentine’s Day between Sibel and Lushington, 
Could the child have been mad enough to mest 
him at that time of night, on pretence of try- 
ing the spell together! Lashington was con- 
esited enough to fancy every girl was in love 
with him; but could any girl give a greater 
proof of her attachment than that? Man of 
the world as he was, he ought te have been 
ashamed of himeelf for taking advantage of her 
innocence; bub the girl ought to have been still 
more ashamed of compromising herself so dis- 
gracefully, and no amoun’ of Innocance conid 
excase it. Then he pulled himeelf up abruptly. 
Sibel Fitzgerald was ectly Incapable of such 
an escapade, and he had aeuffered himself to be 
misled by a few rambling remarks which had 
seemed to connect her name with the adventure, 

He thought of her sweet face, as he had seen it 
that morning, covered with blushes, and he told 
himself that if Lushington swore fb was true, even 
then he shou!d not believe [t. Poor Httle lonely 
thing! He hoped she would fiad a good husband 
some day, who would know how to take care of 
her. Ifthings had gone differently he might 
have thought of her for himself; but a man on 
the brink of rufn ought to be horsewhippod if he 
thinks of matrimony. 

Meanwhile Sibel had made her way home as 
fast as she could, Phil stepped forward and shut 
the gate behind her. 

* Well, so here you are at last ; you've been a 
precious long time about it.” 

“Don’t speak to me,” she said, passlonately, 
‘I never mean to speak to you again in the 
whole course of my lIffs. I wish I were a man 
that I might knock you down!” 

‘That's civil, after keeping me shivering out 
{n the cold !” 

She sald nothing, only hurried on as ff she 
were anxfous to get rid of him, and {fo sullen 
silence they reached the house, He fastened 
the door securely, then stopped to take off his 
boots, in order that his father’s quick ears might 
not hear him creeping upstairs; whilst Sibel, 
without delgning to take any farther notice of 
him, disappeared, gaining her own bedroom 
nolselessly on tiptoe, 

She knelt down by the fire, holding her cold 
bands to the welcomes blaze. Her heart was still 
beating fast with excitement and fear, and her 
brat seemed in a whirl, She had s vague pre- 
rentiment that evil would como of the adventure, 
Kisses such as had scorched her cheeks must 


Lushington'’s temper she felt inatlactlvely would 
become a danger. 

Pail should write to him to-morrow, for she 
could not rest so long as he was under the con- 
viction that she had been bold enough to send 
him such a letter. That hateful Phil! She 
could never forgive him—never——never—nevser | 
Oh, Heavens! If Jadith, the calm, superior 
Judith, could only guess what scandalous pro- 
ceedings she had been engaged In! Would her 
tongue ever rest! Those cold, egy | remarks, 
which always stung, like so many Infurlated 
wasps, and only made her worse instead of better, 
would ever cease? One glance from Dad- 


than a thousand harsh speeches from her cousin, 
With him, her heart was malleable as a piece of. 
putty; with her, ip was as hard as a nother mill- 
stone. 


And yet her good. genlus was going from her, 
Aihtig “sith bm a ghl's chadeny sapbnidiaa 
and the longing hopes which clung to him asa 


mained, dimming the brightness, exciting the 
)passions, and making a tempest where there 
}ahould be a calm. ‘With none to watch overiher, 
‘and few to lovey the girl’s future was full -of 
ominous clouds;and the star of love, which 
should have. heralded @ brighter day, = 
more likely to foretell the advent of night, She 
laid down {tn her white bed to dream of Mr, 
Wentworth and Major Lushington. She Fs, 
she was standing by the altar, with Dadley by 
her side, when the Major came striding up, the 
aisle with his sword clanking at his heels. | “She 
is mine!” he called out ina voice of thundér, % 
kissed her by the Wishing Well!” The g 


thought she was Griving home with Lu 
{o an.artillery waggon ! 





CAAPTER V. 
* PROMISE NOT TO BETRAY Mz i” 


A vortnicur psesed, during which Combe 
Lodge wae undisturbed the outside world, 
Major Lushington left a card at the door—the day 
of bis return to Woolwich—at such an excessively 
early hour, that, in spite of his usual amount of 
audacity he did not venture to come in ; and 
Dadley Wentworth was too much engaged with 
his own and his father's affairs to leave the pre- 
eincts of the Chase, Ths news of the disaster 
which had happened to the grey-hafred pser 
excited the compassion of the neighbourhood, 
although the failare of the Saratoga Mine specu- 
lation, which had causeg his ruin, formed the 
text for many moral lectures on the gamblin 
spirit of the age. Mr. Sanders, the rector, pata 
a visit of condolence, but as he began with an 
objectionable, ‘* J told you so,” Dadley hurried 
him ont of the house as soon as he could, feeling 
certain that he would do his father more harm 
than good. 

Sibel had fafled to make up her quarrel with 
Phi!, and never deigued to smile at his inane jokes 
or ta take the smallest interest {n his proceedings, 
She had forced him, much against bis will, . to 
write a letter to Major Lushington, explatuing 
the facte of the case, und excalpating his cousin 
from all share in them; but, much to her sur- 
prise, this letter bad néver been answered. Phil 
told her that it was quite natural, as mo man 
liked to be made a fool of ; but she replied with 
a toss of her head: “A gentleman ought to 
have apologised for his conduct to me.” 

** Not if he thought you liked ib, Come, old 
gir), Lam going to some races with him to-morrow, 
Shell I give him your love #” 

This suggestion was recelved with contemp- 
tuous silence, aud he strolled ont of the room 
with his hands fn his pockets, whistling ‘‘ La-dl- 
da-di-do,”” 

Sibel went on with her drawlog, Judith was 
out driving with her mother, Rosia was prac- 
tising fn the drawing-room, ao she had the school- 
room al! to herself, Her uncle never interfered 
with her there; so when she heard a step fn 
the passage she took !t for granted that fh was 





leave & stain behind ; and a secret with a man of 


Phil's, and did not take the tronle to look up 


ley Wentworth’s eyes would have more effect’ 






Immediately collapsed, and she woke:ug-and'| 0 harm.”. 
o : : ' nt You never did'a worse thing in your life.” 


when the door opened. He threw hiaseif into a 
chair, and began to fidget with the things on the 
table. Finding that hia couslg took no notice 
of him, he buret ont in an exasperated tone: 
“You goon as ff your life depended on that 
ety drawing 1” 

**My pleasure does, at all events,” calmly, 
eyelng {t from a different point of view. 

« How you can find any pleasure in it I can’t 
concelve,” 

“Jast pase me the India-rubber,” 

Finding that he did not do it, she looked up 
to see the reason, and perceived for the first time 
that his face was as white aa tf from a fright, 
by. *' Good gracious, Phil! what fs the matter ?”’ 


“EE 
g@overnor’s been taking a walk up that confounded 
Kuoll ” 


“ And what!” breathlessly. Dy 
“The first thing he comes across fs that 

l letter. What on earth Induced Iash- 
ington to be such a fool as to leave {6 lylog 


sea-anemone to {ts rock; aufi her evil one re- }'about 


“Tt was my fault,” sald Stbelj in a low volce, 
“T threw it away.” ; 

“You dia?” in great astonishment, 

"Yes he took it out of his ‘pocket, and I 
snatched it from his hand,” her cheeks burn. 


ing. : 
“iy ba: to heavens you had had the senze to 


“4rHle wouldn't have lot mi te EE 
He would let anything. I say, Si 
‘ft doew seem bard That when I tried ont of good 
more tah ot ite” ae Sie to tink bitsther 
t rAwing r Ups ’ 
knew he wax|gpoony on you, and I meant 





“The governor's In an awful wax, and if you 
split he'll atop my going to the steeplechases and 


These steeplechases were got up by the Royal 
Artillery ; and Major Lushington, who had made 
Phil’s acquaintance when he accompanied Sibel 
on her visit to the Hays, aud was glad to be 
clvil to htm for his coualn’s sake, had prdémised 
to let him drive over in the regimental dreg. 
The boy had been looking forward to it as the 
most delightful dissipation “pozsible, and he was 
half-mad to think he might be disappointed. 
Sibel had her own reasons for wishing him to go, 
that he might clear up all misunderstandings 
with the Major, but she did not wish thiz to be 
divined, so answered calmly,— 

* And if he does, you have quite deserved 16.” 

“ Belle, that’s nob ke you. Mor goodness sake, 
don’t take a leaf ont of Judith’s book. Don’t be 
spitefal, there’s a good girl,” stretching out his 
thin, effeminate hand, and gripping her soft pink 


nothing on earth I won't do for you, If you'll 
promise not to tell.” 

“Leave me alone,” pettishly drawing her hand 
away, though hsr heart was rea'ly softening ab 
the boy's appeal. 

A. got up and leant over the back of her 


“You know the governor’s as hard ae nails, 
and ff he gets into a psasion he’s capable of any- 
thing. Fancy, if he stops my baring « com- 
mission! you don’t want me to be rulned for 
\ife? Belle, you don’t want me to fring ly at 
& desk, Instead of going Into the army? I 
couldn’; stand {s ; I should run away and enlist 
in some marching ent, and get killed as 
s00n aa I conld ; and, Belle, ib would ba all your 
fault, because you were so hard-hearted,” 
rubbing his fair head, like a dog, sgainst her 
soft brown locks, 

‘Uncle would not go so faras that, for his 
own sake,” she sald, thoughtfully. 

‘* He would, He’s up to anything when his 
monkey’s up, with no more sense or heart than 


that ruler.” 
Remember, he’s your father. 


c 


* Hush ! 
Thank Heaven! he’s nob mine,” ' 

‘© No, you've much to be thankful for,” with 
a shake of hia hand ; ** bat, look here, Belle, 
there’s nobody likes Zt in the hovse except 
Rose and me. Judith hates you like pofson, 





because she can’t hold a candle to you, My 


verything,” he snawered sullenly, ‘' The- 


one. “I’m awfully fond of you, and there’s’ 
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mother only tolerates you, and sighs over you 
—the governor can’t bear you. Stick to your 
friend, and I'll stick to you, there’s a dear 
girl, Jast kay you never wrote it, and don’t 
split upon me,” 

“ You deserve nothing from me.” 

“'T know I don’t,” with unexpected penitence; 
* bub I know if I got intoa scrape you would cry 
your eyes out-—a downright infernal scrape, I 
mean-—such as would spoll my life,” 

** And what if I get Intoa scrape?” looking 
up ab him sideways from under her heavy 


“‘ Bab hecan’t do anything to you, that’s the 
beauty of it. Ifhe scolds you, yon can always 
give him as good again, and being a girl there's 
nothing else for him to do,” 

“You don’t deserve it,” she sald again, as if 

to fortify a falling resolution. 

“But you are going to do ib for me. Bravo, 
Belle ; Lalways said you had the best heart In 
the world,” and he showed his gratitude by be- 
stowing on her a cousialy kiss, 

x Don’t | ” drawing away. ‘I have not for- 


given you, 

** You are out-and-out prettfer than the whole 
lot of girle {u the neighbourhood, and Wentworth 
thinks so too.” 

A burning. blush suffased her cheeks, but she 
eal? nothing, only shook her head impatiently, 
when his limp fingers touched her hair, 

There was a knock at the door, Priscilla, the 
head housemaid, came in with a very serious 
face, Please, miss, master wants to see you ln 
the Hbrary."’ 

" Very well, I will come.” 

The door shut, and Sibel looked at Philin dts- 
may. “I don't like {t,” with a nervous emile, 
*] think I would rather have a tooth out.” 

“Keep up your pluck ; you have more than 
any of us,” he said, encouragingly. 

“TJ wish you and Major J.ushington were at 
the very bottom of the sea,” with vindictive 
energy, asahe rose from her chair, 

“You might find {t inconvenient without me,” 
as he took up a pencil and began Swisting {tb in 
his fingers. 

“Bat after all you know,” her spirits return- 
ing, ‘I never was afraid of bim,” 

She brushed back her bright brown hair with 
her hands, and walking quickly across the room 
threw open the door, and ran downstairs. 

She entered the library, her heart beating fast, 
and her courage evaporating with every step she 


General Yorrester,a man about the middie 
height, with a slight, trim figure, a rigid face 
burnt red by the sun, and scanty fron grey locke 
brushed into a tuft on elther side of his narrow 
forehead, motioned to his niece to sib down, 
whilet he stood upright, as a note of exclamation 
on the hearthrug, 

There was a writing-table In the centre of the 
room, with a stiff, uncompromising chafr before 
0; another table heaped with papers and des- 
patch boxes; a few chairs, each in its allotted 
place, as if marking out a pattern; hook-cases 
lining oe —_ — & likeness of his wifs as a 
young gir! with flaxen ringlets, and the regula- 
tion smile, hangiug over the mantelpiece. 

The General cleared hie throat. 

“Sibel, have sent for you under the most 
dietressing circumstances, As the daughter of 
tay poor brother Edward, it has given me pleasure 
to receive you under my roof, I hoped that, 
with my wife's help, and tm the soclety of my 
daughters, you would acquire that refinement of 
mind and manner which {s the best attribute of a 
lady, Ahem!” 

“IT hope I had ft before I came,” murmured 
—_ her high spirit chafing under the implied 
rebuke, 


“Tam sorry to say,” fixing her with his ferret- 
like eyes, “yoru were lamentably deficient fn [It ; 
and what is more,” ralsing his voice, “instead of 
improving, and making use of the advantages 
which have been offered you, you have steadily 
deteriorated. I could not have conceived {6 
possible that a girl, the daughter of a lady, the 
companion of ladfes, should have behaved as you 
bave done, with an utter disregard for the 
common laws of decency and propriety.” 





“Unele !” springing to her feet, with flashing 


eyes. 

** Carb yourself, if you please,” with a wave of 
his hand, “ Any girl who writes a valgar episile 
like this ""—pulling the unfortunate valentine out 
of his pocket, and looking at it as if it emelt— 
"is utterly lost to all sense of self-respect. Have 
the goodnecs to look at it, and te!l me if ever you 
have seen {t before }” 

She cast a careless glance at it as the crumpled 
sheed was “aan upon the table, 

“Yes, I have seen ib; but I never wrote it,” 

The General gave « start of surprise, then his 
Mp curled, 

“May ask who did }” 

"I cannot tell you.” 

* Yet you admit that you have seen it 
before ?”’ 

“Yes, 1 saw it,” her pretty head held high, 
though her heart was flattering nervously, 

'* Where were you at twelve o'clock om the night 
of February the Fourteenth?” 

‘© Where was 1?" hesitating for the first time, 
as It came before her how fatally the answer 
—_ go against her, and yet it was impossible to 

a@ Ife, 


‘ST auppose you can recollech whether you were 
in bed or not?” the suspicions eyes fixed on hers 
with what seemed to her a gleam of malignant 
triumph. 

‘ST was not in bed, uncle,” breathing hard. 
“J will tell you the truth, Pail betted that I 
wouldn’t do {b; so, of course, I did, I went to 
the top of the Kuoll to drink some of the water 
from the Wishing Weil.” 

“* Was anyone else there besides yourself ?’’ 

** Yes,” her lashes drooping on her burning 
cheeks—'' Major Lushington.” 

“I knew ft,” snapping his jaws together like a 
terrier. “And this you call a ladylike proceeding 
—going out at midnight to keep an sasignation 
with your lover—a man whom you have met half- 
a-dozen times io your life!” 

‘I did not go to meet him, and you have no 
right to say I did,” her bosom heaving with sup- 

ssed passion, 

“Oh! no right at all,” with asneer. ‘* You 
met by accident in a place where you had 
appointed to meet him.” 

‘*T hed no more idea that he was going to be 
there thaa you.” 

‘Because he did not think {) necessary to 
answer your note except In person, The Major 
Ia probably accustomed to such invitations, and 
knows how to treat them.” 

" Unole, I tell you once for all that I did not 
fnvite him,” folding her arms across her chest, 
*. would rather have seen you there than 

mm.” 

“Much obliged, May I ask who did invite 
him $+” 

There was a pause. She had promised rot to 
betray Phil, but she was determined, ff possible, 
to shift the blame from her owu shoulders. 

A sunbeam fell across the table on to the 
crumpled valentine. How badly it was written, 
and the sc-called poetry was execrable} Phil 
might have done it better when he chose to 
borrow her name to go under it. 

“ Look at it!” and she polnted to it disdafn- 

"§ Does ib look as if a lady had written 


“No lady has, and no Jedy would ; but you did 
It—you, Sibella Fitzgerald, the ch{ld of an honour- 
able man, who would disown his daughter ae [ 
now disown my niece, if he bad lived to see this 
day. Go to your room |” 

‘*You dare to doubt my word?” trembilog 
with passion, 

"T daren’t be such a fool as to believe it.” 

“Then I will leave your house this day. Ob, 
Heaven! If Gay were only here—-!f I hada 
single man friend to stand by irs—you would not 
have dared to Insulb me! Ib ts only because I 
am utterly friendless—-without father, mother, 
or any natural protector,” and she burat Into a 
tempesb of sobs. 

“Loave the room!” and the Gsneral pointed 
sternly to the door. “‘I take no notice of what 
you are caying, because at the present moment 
you are scarcely ralstress of yourself, You can 
make no posible defence for your conduct, or | 





else I should be glad to hear fo ; 20 go to your 
room, and keep there till { bave decided what 
measures ib will be best to take for the future,” 

“T—I won't satay’ in the honse!” making a 
great effort to restrain her sobs, “I would 
rather beg my bread in the stree's,"’ 

"Then I shall follow you, and lock your door, 
Have the goodness to go on in front.’ 

He opened the library door ac he spoke. There 
was & flood of cold spring sunshine in the hall, 
and Rose’s fresh, young voice was caroll\ing like 
bird’s as Sibel, hiding her tear-stalned eyes az 
best she could, hurried up the atalrs. 

She flung herself down fa a heap on the bed, 
bewildered, miserable, and half-stified with 
passion ; whilst the General turned the key in 
the lock, put ib Into his pocket, aud marched 
back again to his sanctum. : 


CHAPTER VI. 
A POOR LITTLE RUNAWAY. 

THaT anyone should presume to doubt her 
word, however formidable the array of facts 
drawn up in evidence against her, had never 
crossed Sibel’s mind as being within the range of 
haman possibility. Major Lushington, itis true, 
had seemed unwilling to belleve her, bat that 
was only pretence, because {fh wounded his self- 
love to acknowledge that he had been duped, 
When she promised Phil that she would never 
say he had written the letter, she bad no idea 
that her uncle would fix the gullt on her fn eplite 
of her firm denial, and now even if Phil offered 
to confsss she would not let him. 

Those who chose to doubt her might, Her 
résolution was taken. As soon ai dusk fell she 
would escape—ont of the window, ff the door 
were locked-—-stay she couldn't, and go she 
would. But where! Not to her friends, 
Colonel and Mre. Hay, who would be delighted 
to receive her, No one should be able to say 
that she had thrown herself into Major Lush- 
fogton’s arms, She scrambled off the bed, and 
going to her chest of drawers, bean to count 
the money in her purse, Of her quarter's 
allowance only seven pounds remained ; but 
esven pounds would last a long while if she 
gave none of it away, and sed her face resolately 
agalnet the temptations of chopping. A roll for 
breakfast, she knew, only cost a penny; brt she 
did nob know anything about meat—pudding 
was an extra only for happy people who had 
comfortable homes, As to lodgings, she remem- 
bered hearing of a man—and a gentleman, too-— 
who got rooms In a respectable etree for twelve 
shillings a-woek, Now there were a great many 
twelve shillings in seven pounds, and if she were 
never very hungry she could do with very little. 
It would quite last ont till she heard of a eftua- 
tion as companion to an elderly ledy—the Ideal 
altuation which never appears except [an novels— 
where the old lady fe tho most delightful of 
beings, with no cranky or fidgety ways, and a 
disposition to bequeath her whole fortune to the 
companion whom ehe treats like a daughter. 

Tpoore was a knock ab the door, Io was Pris- 
cllla with a luncheon tray, Sibel put It disdain- 
fully away, but afterwards she was sorry, for It 
occurred to her if she were going to begin econo- 
mical rations {i would be better not to start 
hungry. She turned over a few things fn her 
boxes, and put them intoa bag. Ths rest must 
be lefs behind, to be sent after her 2s soon as she 
had found a shelter for her bead, 

General Forrester had not «scrupled to take 
away ber character ; but he would nob be likely 
to confiscate her goods and chattels. She 
fastened the pearl butterfly a) her throat. Ab! 
Tf her mother could see her now, what would she 
eay to the man who was peraecuting her child ? 
The tears welled into her eyes; but she brushed 
them {impatiently away. She must be strong 
and brave—having no one to rely on but herself, 

There were sounds of sudden actlyity to the 
house, a rushing to acd fro, a banging of doors, 
followed by the grating of wheels on the carriage- 
drive, She ran to the window in time toses Phil 
driving off in the pony-carriaga, He stood vp 
and waved his hand energet{cally, pointing to the 
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portmanteau which was on the back-seat, and 
making sigus, which she understood to mean that 
he was off to Woolwich at once, Had he run 
away for foar lest she should betray him! Her 
lip curled with scorn, Looking downward from 
the window, she saw that Foster the gardener, 
who was a great friend of hers, was standing on 
a ladder juet below her, mending a bit of the 
trellis-work which had detached itself from the 
wall. He touched his forelock respsctfally, and 
gave her a sympathetic look, as much asto say 
he knew all about it, and’ took her slide—and no 
mistake. She ed the window softly, and put 
out her head, with her finger to her lps. " When 
you go, leave the ladder behind you.” 

"That I will, miss,” ina gruff whisper; “If 
my wants anything done, a word to me will 
do ft,” 

She smiled her thanks, and shut the window, 
only jaet in time, for she found Rose was speak- 
ing to her through the keyhole, 

* Belle, 1am so sorry for you,” came ia the 
softest tone ; “but don’é starve yourself, or you 
will make me so unhappy. Here is a little 
packet of chocolate I’m squeezing under the door. 
S:retch ont your hands so that I can feel the tips 
of your fingers.” A little affectionate scratch 
was all that the space allowed of, 

“You -had better not speak to me; uncle— 
General Forrester ’’—correcting herself—*' would 
nob Ifke Ib,” 

“Oh! don’t call him that,” with a lintle sob 
‘' aa if we were all strangers !”’ 

“We shall be strangers from this day forth, 
Rose. you’ve always been kind to me.” 

“Yes, and weall want to be, Mamma says 
you sre to be eure to light your fire ; ehe doesn’s 
wish you to bs cold,” 

“T don’c care about the cold. Rose, you won's 
turn against me }” 

“That I won't!” with fervent affection, “I 
know there’s some dreadfol mistake. I wish 
Pail badn’t gone,” 

‘* Why did he?” 

“ There was a telegram from Major Lushington, 
Oh! Belle, what would he say to this!” 

‘* Now go away, dear. Bless yous thousand 
times |” 

Tears on elther side of the door fell down on 
the carpet, and the cousins parted, perhaps for 
the laet time, 

Sibel got up from the floor, and with a sigh 
walked to the mantelpiece, took a box of matches 
and lighted the fire. When {t had burned up 
she took a number of old letters in her lap, and 
threw them In one by one. She would not leave 
them behind to be pried into by the General, 

How slowly the time went—the dusk seemed 
as if it would never come. She did not dare to 
start till the shutters were up, or else she might 
be seen from the windows and ignominionsly 
brought back, Her heart was as heavy ae lead. 
She was goiog to leave the only home she had 
ander a cloud of shame. Innocent of all evil, 
she had been unjustly condemned ; and the man 
who ought to have tried to shield her from every 
storm had cast her from him out Into the cold, 

Ab sfx o'clock, Prisciila, in solemn aflence, 
brought fn her dinner an hour earlier than usual, 
and set the tray down on the table. Then she 
drew the curtains, tarned down the bed, and 
walked out of the room, with her head as 
stiff as the poker. Evidently she had no 
sympathy with the delinquent, Sibel did not 
look at her, but kept her eyes on the fire 
so long as she was In the room. As soon as the 
roaid was gone eho rose from her seat, and 
devoured the mutton cutlets with keen apprecla- 
tlon. It was not often she went without either 
luncheon or five o’clock tea, and the claret, 
although {t belonged to her enemy, had never 
tasted so vice before, When she had finished 
she felt a little batter ; but there was no time to 
think of her own sensations. The shutters were 
ehut, the duek had fallen, and if she wished to 
catch the seven o'clock train she must start at 
once, She went to the glass and smoothed her 
hair, after Sathing her eyes with eau de Cologne. 
The little jaunty hat was soon adjasted over ber 
brown curls, the warm cloak round her snow- 
white throat. Then she looked round the room, 


and took a erilend farewell of all the pieces of 





furniture—the little bed, where she had dream? 


80 dreams, the book-case which held some 
of her favourite books, the small table on which 
she had delighted to gather several treasures 


brought from her own home, There were tears 
in her eyes, but she forced them back. General 
Forrester was probably at that moment racking 
his brains to find some decent method of sending 
her out of the house, and It would be folly to cry 
because she was leaving is of her own free will. 
She got out of the window, climbed down the 
ladder, and hurried with scared steps dowa the 
carriage drive, and through the gate. At the 
lash moment sis had forgotten her bag, but 
there was no time to go back forit, Alone, un- 
protected, and without a scrap of baggage, that 
neceseary guarantee of respectability, she must 
make her first start in the world, Her courage 
was great because of her inexperience, and not 
knowing her danger she forgot to fear ft. 

The wind was cold, and, bending her head to 
shield her face, she went at » quick pace down 
the lane, looking neither to right nor left as she 
passed the leafless hedges, which had nob yet 
badded into beauty. Toe sky was clear, of av 
opal tint, with a few light clouds hovering on 
the horizon, and there was no mud under foot 
to make walking unpleasant. But though she 
walked with an elastic tread, that scarcely seemed 
to touch the group’, the heart In her breast was 
heavy, and the tears sprang once more to her 
eyes, She was wiping them away, when two 
horsemen came guickly round the corver and 
passed her, She did net look up, or guees who 
it was, but the next minute Dudley Wentworth 
pulled up, threw the reins to his groom, sprang 
to the ground, and ran after her. 

“Ts anything the matter!” 

‘““Why?’ with averted face. “I am only 
golng to the station ; I’ve no time to talk~-good- 
bye!” 

‘George, you can take my horse home—I 
shall walk,” he called out fo the groom. Sibel 
persisted on her way, till he stepped {n front of 
her, and so biccked further progress. 

“ What brings you out alone at this hour!” 
— down earnestly into her tear-stained 
‘ace. 

“I am golog saway—I have left Coombe 
Lodge,” her lips quivering in the effort nob to 


cry. 

** You have left it?” feeling qulie bewildered, 
"Bat why this hurry? You needn't go away at 
this time of night because you want to change 
your home!” 

**Let me pass. I must go on, or I shall be 
late |” 

“Something has happeacd--and you are 
running away,” he sald sternly. ‘‘ Tell me she 
truth. Is Lushiogton to meet you?” 

“You toot” and she looked up at him with 
indignant reproach In her eyes, then burst into 
a passion of tears. That he should suspect her 
too seemed a drop too much, and she felt like the 
—— of Sheba, when al! the spirit had gone out 
of her, 

Deeply penitent for having wounded her, he 
Pee his arm round her, and gently drew her to 


m. 

"Darling! I didn’t mean fb, I know you don’t 
care for him—but you must tell me, and I will 
do anything on earth to help you.” No answer, 
only she tried to draw herself away. ‘Sibel, I 
have a right to know—I love you so!” 

Her heart beat so fast that {> nearly stopped 
her breathing. Could it be true? Oh, Heavens, 
could {t be true? Then he bent bis head till 
she felt his breath upon her cheek, his kiss upon 
her lips—a Jong clinging kiss such as is most ofcen 
given when the parting is near. 

As thelr lips meta distant clock chimed seven. 
The hour of fight had gone by, and the girl’s 
weary head sank upon ber lover's breast. 


(Zo be continued. ) 








Ar Manich there fs s hospital which fs entirely 
supported by the enle of old eteel pens and nibs 
collected from all parte of Germany, They are 
made into watch-spriogs, knives, and razors, 





THE GIPSY BRIDE. 
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(Continued from page 609.) 


There was a sound of staggering steps in the 
hall, the sound of servants’ voices in wonder and 
slarm ; Verena’s heart stood still for fear ; but 
Mrs. Valence rose and fiang the door wide. Gian- 
clog down she saw Harley, supported by two 
strangers, bis clothes and face smeared with blood. 

With a wild shriek she ran down and caught 
him in her arms ; then she turned on the two 
men, “ How did it happen? Where did you find 
him, and who are you?” 

“We're gipifes, me’sam,” said one; “and we 
found the master lyin’ in the wood; he'd jast 
sense enow bo tell us who he was and ask us to 
bring hira here, Taen he kind’o swooned like ;” 
and as he spoke he glanced curlously round, 

The swish of a woman's garments broke the 
momentary silence, and looking up Mrs. Valence 
saw, not Verena but Zsnobla, “ I heard » nolse,” 
she began ; then seeing Harley’s white uncon- 
scfous face, she ran forward, 

‘Oh, my dear, oh, my dear! speak to me.” 

Bat there came no answer, and turning to the 
two lithe sinewy figures, she said. ‘‘ Oarry him in 
here, and some one go for a doctor.” 

She had quickly recovered her presence of 
mind ; she did not even appear disturbed by the 
fact that the two msn sworn to revenge the 
ineult offered their tribe were under her own 
roof, With swift, defi hande she bandaged the 
poor wounded head, loosened his collar and outer 
garments, all the while speaklog comfortingly to 
Mrs, Valence, who was sobbing wildly now. 

At last the doctor arrived, and after compll- 
menting Zsnobla upon her skill and self-control, 
advised her what to do; and having seen his 
patient comfortably settled, took bis Jeave, pro- 
mising to call In the morning. 

So Zsnobla sat down beside Harley and watched 
with oyes fall of Jove and pardon; but when 
Verena entered and cffered to share her duties 
she turned on her with suppressed fierceness. 
** Leave the room ; you are unfit to consort with 
honest women, Do you think I have been bilad 
to your manceavres? Do you suppose I did not 
ses you steal out of the house to-night to keep 
tryst with him—my husband?! If you ume 
to enter here, I will expose you to all who know 


"Even to Harley's hurt?” sneered the other. 
* Zmobla Valence, you talk like a fool! You've 
gd to prove your words before folks will receive 
them for troth—and I defy you to do that. I 
will leave you now, but when Harley is conscious 
T shall certainly visit him, much as I regret to 
diepute your authority.’ 

With a smile on her {navlent face she rustied 
out of the room, and despite all that a Hogs « 
that night slept the sloep of the rightéoue, Ib 
was almosth noon when Harley recovered con- 
eclousness for awhile, and as he turned his 
aching head upon the pillows the first face his 
eyes rested upon was Z2nobla's ; bab as she bent 
over bim he turned from her with an expression 
of auch scorn, a gesture so full of repulaion, that 
she fell back a little from him. He motioned 
Mrs. Valence nearer, and sald, scarcely above a 
whisper, "Send her away, and if I die, don’t 
let her know where our boy is 1” 

Then he relapsed {nto delirium, and Verena, 
stealing in, stood looking down upon him with 
strange inscrutable eyer, Then she spoke in a 
low, insolent tone,-— 

“You see he does not desire your presence ; 
it irritates him, to find you here; had you not 
best leave the nursing to Mrs. Valence and— 
mel 

Zmobia crossed to her, All the hot blood 
of her race aflame in her cheeks ; she grasped 
her enemy by the arm, and said, {in a strange 
tone, "I shall yet live to bring home your 
gailt wmas and then, whab mercy will you 
6 ; ‘ 


erena laughed shortly. : 

“Let go my arm, you hurt me; and remem- 

ber (if you can) evch savage anger is not good 
form,” 
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Mra, Valence came and stood between them. 
“T don’t know why you two should quarrel here 
and now, or in what way Zsnobla bas offended 
Harley; but I do know [ will bave perfect 
quiet here so long ae my son lies fll, Leave the 
room, both of you!” 

But Zsnobia was driven to bay, all her meek- 
ness had deserted her, and her soul rose in hot 
revolta gainat these two women who had marred 
her happiness ao long. 

* My place Is here, Mrs, Valence; bud because 
you are his mother, I permit you to stay. As 
for you Verena Fairholme, you must leave this 
house, and by nightfall, At last I shall prove to 
you that I am mistress here.” : 

‘*For how long! Make the most of your 
authority ; {t will be short-lived,” and, with a 
mocking curtesy, she swept out of the room. 

That evening, she took refuge with friends, 
assuring them she could no longer endure the 
acc’aby of Harley’s low-born wife ; that she had 
only remained at Valeuce Rest because she 
afforded some comfort to “that poor deluded 
fellow |” 

* ” . * . 

Day followed day, and still Harley lay ancon- 
ecious ; and In his delirious ravings Zsnobia found 
the solution of his chaoged manner. Mrs. 
Valence regarded her with suspicion, and to all 
her entreaties for news of ber child turned a 
deaf ear. 

The poor young wife grew visibly paler and 
thinner as day succeeded day; and there was 
auch terrible anguish in her beautiful eyes, that 
the servants whiepered amonget themselves that 
the “ mistress was breaking ber heart, and {t was 
grievous to see her.” 

In the intervals of consclousness which came 
to Harley she was compelled to take up her 
position where he could not see her, for he 
showed such « decided aversion to her society 
ny even the doctor requested her to keep out of 

ht, 

“To will be all right when. he Is well and 
strong,” he urged, cheerfully; “just now his mind 
has not recovered its balance, and,like mad folk, 
he turns those he most loves. Keep a 
good heart, Mra. Valence, or I shall have you ill 
next.” 

**T have never been {1 in my life,” witha faint 
amifle, and in her heart she sald, “ but would I 
could Me down now and dife.’’ 

At last Harley was pronounced ont of danger ; 
and now, for the sake of appearances, he tolerated 
his wife’s presence, althoagh he would take 
nothing from her hande, and never willingly ex- 
changed any words with ber, 

Oae day she went and stood by the bed. 

** Harley, my people have left the wood.” 

“That is well. Did you warn them I had de- 
termined to eject them }” 

She ehook her head, not daring to trust her 
voice, and he went on, cruelly,— 

“Your extreme pallor and evident misery are 
accounted for satisfactorily. Zsnobla, I wish you 
had married your vegabond lover. I wish I had 
never seen you!” 

“T wish you never had,” with a little catch fn 
her breath, “Unequal marriages are rarely 
happy—ours has proved no exception to the rale, 
Bat whilst you are il] and helpless J will stay by 
you. When you have recovered your strength 
I will go away, and see you no more! And, oh |! 
when [am gone, be good to my child. He will 
miss me as he grows up. Od, how he will miss 
mei” 

A look of pain crossed his wasted face, and, 
teeing ft, she controlled herself by a great 
effort. 

“IT will say no more. Forgive me that I have 
hurt you!’ and sat down with closely clasped 
hands to spend the night watching by him. 

She was very worn and tired, and towards mid- 
nigh she fell asleep in her chair. 

It was bub an uneasy slumber, and she was 
conscious, fn @ vague way, of all that passed. She 
seemed to hear whispering voices and stealthy 
steps, and started erect in her chair. 

An almost ghostly silence reigned. Her own 
breath sounded unnaturally loud and deep, and 
every nerve was strained to Its highest tension. 

**T could have vowed I heard voices and stepr,” 





she sald to herself. ‘' I must be growing nervous.” 
She turned her eyes upon Harley, and found he 
was fixedly regarding her. 

‘* Did you wantanything }” she asked, scarcely 
above a whisper. 

** No,” and his gaze wandered round the room. 

Scarcely knowing why she did 0, she followed 
the direction of bia glance, until her eyes rested 
upon a revolver beantifally mounted fn silver. 

“Take it away,” he sald, “I forgot to teil 
you all the barrels are loaded ; In the hand of a 
careless {t would mean death.” 

She rose t0 obey him, when suddenly the door 
was filavg open, and Mrs, Valence, pale and 
frightened, rushed in. 

** Oh, Harley ! Harley | there are burglars {a 
the house! We shall all be murdered! The 
domestica are alarmed ; they have locked them- 
selves In, Hark! How they scream, Oh, 
Zsnobia ! hide me. I am an old woman,” and, 
without more ado, she crept under Harley's bed, 
where she lay palpitating with dread. 

Moat certainly there wers strange steps on the 
stairs, In valu Harley tried to leave his bed. 
Zenobla flew to the dressing-table, and, selztng 
the revolver, boldly opened the door, although 
Mrs. Valence entreated her ia a whisper to come 
{fn and let the thieves take what they choos. 

“ Lock the door, dear Zsnobia, As long ae we 
escape with our lives, what matter?” 

But the other stood on the landing fa the full 
glow of the lamplight, a tall, rega! figure. She 
looked down and saw the dusky forms of mex 
upon the stairs ; and from out their midst Bel- 
trame’s face gleamed white and revengeful. A 
moment her beart died within her, a moment 
she grew sick and faint, then her eweet, rich voice 
rang out clearly,— 

" The first man who dares advance a step-shall 
be shot down like a dog! "’ 

She heard Harley groan over his Impotence, 
and her courage rose higher. There was a mo- 
mentary pause amongat the burglars, then Bel- 
trame sprang forward, 

“Stop!” erled Zenobla, ‘‘ atop, or I fire '"’ 

He was blind with rage and thirsting for 
revenge, and altogether heedless of her words. 
She lifted the weapon, pulled the trigger, and 


uttered a wild cry as her cousin fell backwards | 
Then came profound silence; | 


with a groan. 
afterwards the sound of tramping feet, and she 
knew the gipsiee were retreating, carrying Bel- 
trame with them. Doors were opened, aud the 
servantr, grown suddenly brave, began to lesue 
from their rooms ; but Zenobia staggered to her 
husband’s bed, there to fall fainting beside him, 


To the morning detectives were ab work ; and 
following the blood marks, came at last to a tent 
pitched on a moor; there they found Beltrame. 
The gipsies had separated unttl the hue and cry 
caused by their attempted burglary had died cut, 
and they left thelr wounded companion to the 
care of au old srone. 

Beltrame Lee believed himself to be dylng, 
and, fall of remorse for the part he had played, 
prayed one of the detectives to take down his 
confession and carry it to Hariey Valence. 

After disclosing the plot between himeelf and 
Verena, he said,— 

“If you have been fool enough to think 
Zanobia cared for you, I'm glad, ’cause I know 
I've punished you well. I’ve wrung your heart 
as you wrung mine. Andif you want to know 
who planned. all the mischief, why, ‘twas Miss 
Verena Fairholm, ’twas ber you saw with me the 
night you cracked your head ; she had borrowed 
some of Zsnobla’s things, and in the dim light 
might be easily took for her.” 

. _ =< a * 

Beltrame did not die, but three years later 
Zenobia read that he had been tried, convicted, 
and transported for highway robbery with 
violence, And whilst she grieved over his sin 
and its punishment, she could not refrain from 
rejoicing that at last she was free from his sur- 
vetllance, 

The day after her heroic conduct Harley (who, 
despite all, was mach improved In health) called 
her to his bedside. 

" Wife,” be said, with loving penitence, “I 
have wronged you shamefully ; and I am sorely 





ce 
| afratd you cannct forgive me! I know all, and 


| cannot humble myself svfficlently-——” 

Bat ehe broke in, — 

“Say no more! unless, indeed, you say ‘I love 
you, wife!’ and, oh, Harley! oh, my husband ! 
give me back my child |” 

Two months later they went to Mentone, 
where Zenobla nursed Harley back to health and 
strength, and never in the days that followed did 
a cloud cross the horfzon of thefr happiness. 
Harley had learned at inet the true worth of the 
Romany lass, and would doubh her no more. 

Verena married a decrepit old Spanish count, 
and shone ab the Spanish Conrt as the moat 
daring and lovely of intriquantes; and Mrs, 
Valence, now quite reconciled to her son’s 
mésaliiance, worships the child and honours the 
woman ehe once so bitterly derpieed., 


(THE END ] 








WILFUL, BUT 


—:0;- 
CHAPTER V. 


Lorp St. Cuarg turned to his cousin, 

" Bee will have kept tea for as; wil! you 
come ¢” 

With his plighted wife's little hand, restiog on 
his arm, he entered the presence of his love—the 
girl who had refused to accept his eacr!fice— 
who had bid him marry wealth and forget her, 
and had herself given him the example by sc- 
cepting the addresses of an octogenarian mar- 

uls. 
"* This is an unexected pleasure, Miss Delaval.” 

He meant to speak coldly, sternly, but he was 
not prepared for the spells of Blanche Delaval’s 
faccinations. Her tawny hair, gleaming ilke red 
gold {a the firelight, her smatl, jeweiled hand 
outetretched to meet him, a dangerous tenderness 
lurking In her hazel eyes ; she looked a creature 
to tske men’s hearts by storm. 

“" Miss Delaval!” and she gave a Little ory of 
diccomfiture ; “surely you are not going to give 
me euch a formal title, while I have been 
Blanche ever since I was that high?” and she 
put her hand on the back of a chalr by way of 
measurement, 

“T may have to give you a atateller soon,” he 
sald, coldly ; ‘‘allow me te congratulate you on 
your brililant prospecte.” 

* Nay, It fs I who have to offer my felfcita- 
tions, Bee has just been telling me the news, 
Miss Cilfford,” and she turned to Dora with a 
pretty emile. “I hope you will allow me to be 
one of your bridesmaids,” 

Dora blushed crimgor, and bent her head over 
her tea-cup ; the Earl came to her reecue. 

" We are going to havea very quiet wedding, 
Biauche, 1 don’t euppose there will be any 
guests at all,” 

“What ashame! How mean! Why, the 
only thing which consoled me for my expulsion 
from Comte was the thought I should be In time 
for all the festivities at Castle St. Clare; I love 
weddings better than anything.” 

"Your own will net be long, I expect. Lord 
Alenton will doubtless prove an Impatient lover," 

Dora had finished her tea and left the room. 
Mra, Fane, with the dim {nstinct that a storm 
was brewiog, followed her example, The two 
who had ovce been lovers were alone, 

Alan was 8 man of honour, He had asked 
Dora to be his wife, and he meant to do his duty 
hy her; but, for al! that, he could not help his 
heart’s beats quickening at the sound of Bianche 
Deleval’s voice. She could never be hie. Both 
of them had broken their old troth and given {t 
to a stranger, but yet he loved her still--wildly, 
madly, deliriously 

‘' Why do you ssy that!” she asked him, in 
low, reproachfal tones ; ‘‘ and why did you con- 
gratulate me? Idoa't understand you, Clare!” 
"Bah | you know what I meant.” 

She shook her head. 
'* You are very uokiad to me,” 


LOVING. 
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“It matters little. There will bo plenty of 
fools ready to flatter the Marchionees of Alenton. 
Blanche, how could you sacrifice youreelf to anch 
acreature? He is old enough to be your grand- 
father |” 

Her face cleared. 

‘You thought I was golng to marry the 
marquis,” 

“| thought! Everyones thought so; the 
papers announced it as a fact.” 

**The papers make mistakes sometimes,” 

" Bianche do not torture me ; {fz ft true?” 

"What difference can ib make to you? 
Would you bo sorry if ib were true—poor old 
man?” 

‘* Blanche, you are playing with my misery |” 
his tone filled with passionate devotion. ‘My 
darling, you mush know whatever has separated 
us no one conld ever take your place in my 
heart.” 

“Ah! you have not forgotten me, The 
report was a mistake, Alan. Lord Alenton was 
very kind to me, but I never promised to be hie 
wife.’ 

She did not say that she only refrained from 
promising because she discovered that the Alenton 
estates were entailed, and the Marquis world 
have left her nothing but anu empty title. 

Blanche |” 

‘Don’t look at me like that! Well, the 
report ot your engagement is not false, I sup- 

eet” 


"No, unfortunately ; I caw the rumour you 
speak of, and it maddened me, I thought 
nothing mattered, as you were lost to me,” 

“Well, ab least, your madness has hed ex- 
cellent results ; you could not have acted more 
sensibly.” 

* Blanche, have pity 1” 

* And Miss Olifford is really not so very insipid 
when one comes to know her ; she will be a model 
wife—not give you a tithe of the trouble I should 
have brought you.” 

“I would risk the trouble, my own—my 
darling. Oh! Blanche, how could you forsake 
me 


** Listen,” said Mise Delaval, gravely. “ We 
are not fitted for poverty, either of us. Cuan 
you fancy me In the kltchen evperintending the 
dinner, and you bringing home parcels from the 
Co-operative Stores, and performing other feats 
of economy 1” 

No; he knew in bis own heart he could not 


fancy it. 

“ Tp would not have been as bad as that |” 

“Io would, quite. You quote Lionel and 
Beatrice—bah! they are an exceptional case. 
They are visiting at someone’s house half the 
year. No; for you and me to marry would have 
been ruin ; and eo I suppose I ought to be glad 
you have.made a wiser cholce—only one can’t 
always be glad or sorry to order, Alan, can one 1” 

For all answer he took her in his arms and 
kissed her passfonately on brow aud Ip. He 
called her by a hundred endearing names, He 
besought her by everything he could think of 
to les him tell Dora the real state of the cace, 
and defy alike fate and fortune for his darling’s 


sake, 

But Blanche Delaval was too much of a woman 
of the world to allow that. She liked Alan to be 
her captive. She liked to know a word from her 
could bend the strong man to her will; but she 
did not want the onus of breaking off the engage- 
ment. 

She had refused, days ago, to be pointed 
ab as the woman for whom he gave up all his 
chance of wealth. It would be woree still to be 
known as the siren for whose sake he broke his 
plighted word, and deserted his orphan, defence- 
lesa flancée. 

<n escaped from his embreca and went up- 
stairs, 

Miss Delaval’s reflections as she dressed for 
dinner were of a cheerful uature, 

" He fa mine!” she cried to hereelf, exultantly. 
“That foolish gir) will never be to him what I 
am. He may give her his name, may make her 
the mother of his children, but I shall be his 
idol. What a simpleton she must be to think a 
man like Alan could possibly care for her! She 
must know ft is nothing bunt the money.” 





Poor Dora knew nothing of the sort. With 
her to love was to trust. Having given her love 
and her fafth to Alan, Earl of St. Olare, ib never 
entered into her head to doubt him, Why should 
he marry her unless he loved her? He paid Miss 
Delaval a great deal of attention ; but he had 
been free to woo Miss Delaval, and he had not 
done ao, Therefore, thought the innocent, girlish 
heart, she bad no cause for fear, 

Dora and her betrothed were very little thrown 
together in the four weeks which elapsed before 
the wedding, Mrs. Fane was very busy choosing 
a trousseau for the future Countess, and she 
tock up a great deal of Miss Clifford’s time in 
consequence ; then, knowing so wel! the state 
of things between the betrothed pair, no one 
ever thought of affording them any lovers’ 

rivileges. 

, Dora was never alone with Alan, Their walks 
and rides were interrupted. The dresemakers 
claimed her, and so Biauche became the Harl’s 
companion ; and no one guessed how the bride’s 
heart ached when each day that came seemed 
to find her further and farther divided from 


Alan, 

Ib won’t be so always,” sald the oe to her- 
self, "In three days more we shall be married, 
and he will be all my own then, and no one will 
be able to come between us. Bee is very good 
and kind, but she never seems to guess how much 
rather I would be out with Alan than standing 
like a lay figure for Madame Denier and Pauline 
to hang silk sheets upon. 

She was {uterrupted in her reverle. Mr, Cecil 
came fn and took a chair beside her, With one 
touch of the poker the author stirred the fire 
into s ruddy blez2, and then he sald, cheer- 
fally,— 

**You shouldn’t alt alone fn the dark, Miss 
Clifford, there’s nothing so depressing.” 

“{ did not notice it.” 

“Ts anything the matter }” 

“No. Why!” 

* You seemed to have relapsed {nto the little 
nervous fellow-traveller I remember so well, 
lostead of our bright, happy Countess of St, 
Claret” 

“Tam not that yet |” 

"Ooly three days more,” he enld, lightly, 
“Mies Clifford, Alan fa my oldest friend ; will 
you accep this as a wedding-gift from me, and 
wear {bp sometimes for my sake {” 

It was ® locket of quaint Eastern manufac- 
tare, sot with rare precious stones. Inexperienced 
as ehe was, Dora knew it to be of great value, 
She hesitated. 

* You will take {i for my sake,” said Herbert, 
with a stranye ring of sadness in his voice, “Do 
you know I had selected {t as a wedding gift for 
the Countess of So, Olare even before I saw 


“Bat bow did you know—how conld you 


guess t 

He eaw hie mistake, and tried to rectify it. 

"T alwaye felt sure Alan would marry young, 
Thave not shown you the part of the trinket 
you will like the best,” and taking the locket 
from her he touched a epring, and dieclosed the 
Mkeness of Lord St. Ciare-—proud, erect, and 
handeoms, “There,” sald the author, mean- 
ingly, ‘you will not refase my present now.” 

o his surprise she took his band and pressed 
{t to her lips, with the grace and unconscfons- 
ness of a child, 

"Indeed, I do not know how to thank you.” 

“You have thanked and honoured me too 
much,” he sald, after a slight and almost im- 
perceptible pause. ‘“‘WherefsAlan! I expected 
to find him here,” 

“He is out with Miss Delaval. I think thoy 
meant to go for » good long ride.” 

‘6 And why are you not with them }” 

"Oh! you know I cannot ride; I have never 
been on a horse. Alen is going to teach me as 
soon as he has time,” 

For the first time {n his life Herbert Cecil felt 
{ndignent with hie friend, 

‘© What does he mean by it?” thought Cecil, 
 Whatgoodcan itdo, his going about with B'anche 
Delaval like this, within three days of his wed- 
ding? He neglects this poor child as though she 
were a stick or a stone, while he wastes his time 





over a heartless, worldly coquette, Beautiful ! 
well, he may think her so now, but 1 fe only ia 
face and colouring. In a few years’ time, when 
che has come to her maturity, Dora Cilfford will 
be a hundred times better looking.” 

St. Olare himself appeared at thie jancture, 
He went atraight up to hie cousin and took her 
hand, with a sort of careless kindness, 

* Almost tlred of staying Indoors, Dora?” 

She uttered no complaint—only asked ff he 
had had a pleasant ride, An uneasy conscience 
must have given her words a point she never 
meant, for the Earl answered her impatiently, 
almost roughly ; and with a reproachfal look 
her blue eyee—an ex of direct entreaty 
almost ilke that of some animat tn pain—the girl 
got up softly, and drawing back the heavy velvet 
curtain, which in winter divided the library fn 
two, left the room. 

For some time neither of the men spoke, 
Herbert sat steadily looking tuto the fire; Alan 
paced wildly up and down, with the listlessness 
of a caged lion, 

‘* My uncle must have been mad to make such 
a will!” he cried at last, plunging into his old 
complaint, without preface or introduction, “ He 
degerved to have been put in on asylam |!” 

** T don’t see It.” 

te you are not gofng to tarn against 


**T must speak when I see you in the wrorg. 
Oh! Alan, what can come of this but misery ! 

“ Tt fs his fault.” 

“Surely not! He had a right to do what he 
would with his own ; and, after all, his grand- 
child’s claim was a stronger one than yours. You 
had your choice ; if you elected to marry your 
cousin you did it with your eyes open.” 

“*No!” said Alan, with a heavy groan; “I 
was deceived ; I belleved those lying rumours, 
I thonght Blanche was false to me,” ° 

** Is she true now ?” 

“OF what use is her truth, poor darilog, when 
tT am bound hand and foot in these hateful 
bonds! If Dora had o spark of generosity she 
would release me from my promise.” 

Have you asked her to?” 

‘*She must enrely eee.” 

‘* Poor child!" said Cecil, pityingly. "She 
knows noth’ nothing against your 
honour ; but it is my belief, Alan, that if you 
were free ever so it would make no difference. 
Miss Delaval knows the value of her own beauty, 
too well to bestow {t upon a poor man,” 

* You are cruelly hard upon Blanche,” 

“ And what are you upon some one else, Alan? 
When I witness your treatment of Dora O!!fford 
I feel almost ashamed of you,” 

The Karl started. 

“Tf another fellow sald as much so me I'd knock 
him down! Bertie, old boy, it’s all true; some- 
times I feel ashamed of myself.” 

“Then why-——” i 

"T can't help it—I am caught in the toils of a 

stronger than myself. After all, this 
girl le a mere child, What should she know of 
love? So long as she {s well provided for it can’t 
matter very much. If I make her Lady St, Clare 
she need never know how much I regret the step, 
and how utterly and entirely my heard revolts 
against her.” 

“Tf you could only see her with unprejadiced 
eyes, Alan; !f you would only believe,” 

The Earl shrugged his choulders. : 

*€ Mon cher, I formed my opinion of her when 
I aaw her first, and {5 has never altered, Shehas 
not one good feature in her face; I shall be 
ashamed of her all my days. The Countesses of 
St, Clare have been noted for thelr beauty ; my 
destined wife is a tall, awkward, underbred girl, 
with nefther sense nor talent. Her grandfa 
must have had s foreboding of her 
and have guessed she would never get a husband 
unless he placed me [In such a position that I was 
obliged to marry her.” 


There was a sound near them £o like a hnman 
sob that Herbert started, 

“ What wae that?’ 

“ T heard nothing.” 


Bat Mr, Cecil persisted In loo ; drawing 
woes into the 


back the velvet curtains he 
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half dark room beyond—nothing rewarded his 


ex 

"TI could have declared ib was a human voice!” 

You are getting quite nervous. You'd better 
go and dreae for dinner, Bertie,’ and there was a 
ring of deep affection In his voice, 

“You won't forsake me because of this} 
However much our opinions differ you'll stand 
my friend |” 

“ Always!” sald the other, simply ; and then 
the two men, who had been nearer a quarrel than 
aver before in all their intercourse, parted, 

Dinner was ab eight as neusl, but Mrs. Fane, 
— her place at the table with rather an anxious 
ace 


“Dora is not coming to dinner, she complains 
of a headache and is lying down. I hope she fs 
not going bo be ili,” 

Lord 8+. Clare muttered something that sounded 
Ike “ temper ” between his teeth. 

‘ITeaw her not an hour ego!” sald Blanche 
Delava), “and she looked allright then, I dare- 
- . Is only blues, She seems a very fancifal 
girl tl” 

No more was said. 

Captain Vane thought to himself that he should 
be glad when his ward gave encouragement to 
another sultor, sho persisted in saying unkind 
things about poor little Dora, but he could hardly 
pub that into words, 

When they reached the drawing-room, Dora 
was on the sofa. Never before had Beatrice seen 
her look so nearly pretty ; excitement had lent a 
faind flash to her cheeks, and her evening-dress 
jast sulted her, 

“ Are you better?” asked Mrs, Fane, tenderly 
bending over her. ‘It will never do for you to 
be fll now, Dora, with the fourteenth eo near !” 

" Mies Cilfford mus) recover for her wedding- 
day!” put in Blanche Delaval, with a clear, 
mocking laugh ; “if only for Alan's sake!” 

For Alan’s sake! Those words rang in Dora’s 
ears, 


it seamed to her they were henceforward the 
motto of her life. 

The careless alren who uttered them little 
guessed the sacrifice the orphan girl was already 
planning in her head—-the renunciation sho was 
prepared to make ‘for Alan’s sake,”’ 

The gentlemen soon followed theladies, Lord 
St. Clare, as his manner was, led Blanche Deisval 
to - plano—Captain Fane went up to Dora’s 
80 

“You must get better soon!” he said, 
pleasantly, ‘‘ Bee's quite anxlous about you, you 
know!” 

To his surprise the girl's eyes filled with tears, 

“T can never thank her—I can never thank 
you both for all your goodness to me,” she said, 
gently 5 Ba indeed--indeed I am xot un- 


Lord Sb. Clare came over presently to inquire 
<= pee vor : : 
ow you get this headache?! You were 
quite well when I saw you at six o'clock.” 

Six o'clock; Ah! how long ago it seemed, 
and an hour later she was lying broken-hearted 
on her bed ! 

How little time it had taken to blight her 
every hope and fill her with blank despair ! 

She ralaed her blue eyes to his face, 

“I shall be better to-morrow, but I am very 
tired now. The room swims round with me. 
eH vy think Bee would mind? May I go to 


Seriously alarmed, Alan gently raised ber from 
the sofa, and with her trembling hand on his 
shoulder, he half-guided, half-carried her out of 
the room u to her own door. At the 
heen he paused, a ~~ of fire and candie- 
appeared shroug © open door, V 
gently he released her band. ty 

** Good-night, Dora!” 

He never forgot afterwards that she turned to 
him then of her own accord, and, for the firat 
time In thelr brief engagement, raieed her fate 
to his in mute appeal, 

Alaa s and kissed her forehead; then she 
went into her room and shut the door. 

“ Poor child |” thought the young Earl, as he 


her! Ah! Dora, I am afraid it fs 9 bad business 
for us both |" 

And somehow, in spite of all Blanche Delaval’s 
fascinations, he found himself thinking of that 
slight, delicate figure. and the face which had 
been rafsed so entreatingly to his own—that face 
haunted him all night. If he closed his eyes he 
saw it in his dreams, Once [t seemed to him 
that {in a vision the Lady Evelyn Dene stood 
before him with ladignant eyer, crying,— 

** Where fs my child ?”’ 

He strove to answer her—strove to convince 
her that Dora was safe and well; but the worde 
would not come, and fn his agony at finding him- 
eelf bereft of speech, he awoke, 

“ Seven o'clock !” glancing ab his gold watch 
‘What an awful night Ihave hadi I wonder if 
there fs anything really wrong with Dora?” 

And the Earl’s valet, who considered him o 
most indifterent lover, was astonished by sn im- 
perative ring, and orders to find Miss Clifford’s 
— and ask how her mistress had passed the 

t, 
he moan soon returned, and the nows he 
brought relieved Alan’s mind, 

Mise Clifford had felt much better after she 
wasin her own room, The maid had not yeb 
been to her, as ehe had requested not to be dis- 
turbed until she rang, as she hoped a good night 
would be her beat restorative. 

“Sensible girl!” thought the Earl, “I know 
a bad night is one’s worst enemy. [ am sure I 
fee] as if I had passed the silent hours at hard 
work ; I am quite as tired as if I had not been to 
bed at all.” 

His scruples about Dora, the dim dread which 
had followed his troubled dream lolled to rest, 
the Earl closed his eyes and fell into a tranquil 
sleep. 

It was past ten when he again woke, and 
found his much-enduring valet at the door with 
bis bot water. 

** Aye, what time fs ft? half-past ten did 
yousay! Why, I must have oversiepi myself, 
Simmonds.” 

“ Yes, my lord.” 

Breakfast at the Castle was nominally half- 
past nine, so that when the Earl made his appear- 
ance at eleven it was hardly earprising that 
everyone bad finished, 

His elster rang the bell to order fresh coflee 
and kidneys, and then sald, pleasantly,— 

* You and Dors are of one mind this morning, 
Alan. I find she directed her maid not to call 
her until she rang, but I have jasb sent to tell 
her the time, Sbe can hardly have any idea how 
late it fa,’ 

Enter Mrs, Fane's own Pauline, with rather a 
serious face, She went straight up to her 
miatress, 

** Oan I speak to you, madam?” 

"Yes; what isit, Pauline?” 

By a silent motion of her head the mald seemed 
to imply her communication was private; but 
Beatrice, im ing it something trivial, had no 
mind to leave her cosy arm-chair, 

* You can speak here, Pauline ; Lord 83. Clare 
will excuse you—he is busy with his breakfast,” 

The maid bent down and almost whispered in 
the lady's ear,— 

“We cannot find Miss Clifford, madam !” 

*'Nonsence,” sald Bee, sharply; “where Is 
Agnes?” 

** Agnes went up alone first, madam, and then 

she fetched me, There is no sign of Miss Clifford 

avywhere, and her bed has not been slept on.” 

‘** Alan!” came from his alster's white lps, 
1 ” 


“What fs it?” and the Earl started up. 
“What are you frightening your mistress for?” 
he asked the servant, Indignanily. 

"T only told her, my lord, that we cannot find 
Miss Clifiord.” 

“ Miss Cilfford fa in her own room,” 

‘‘No, my lord; and her bed has nob been 
slept in, Agnes thinks she must have gone. 
away, for her walking-dress is missing, and some 
other things ; and, pleases, my lord’, we found 
this letter.’ 

Alan seized the letter, and his sister roused her- 
self to say,— 





went downstairs, ‘Cecil was right, it is hard on 


y; 
“You had better leave us, Pauline. I trust 


| Ubrary yesterday. 


you and Agnes not to let thia matter reach the 
servant's hal!.” 

A long—a death-like allence, 

lan read the letter throngh ; the few wild, 

Incoherent lines which told him his cruel words 
yesterday had bad an unknown listener. and 
promised him his wucle’s grandchild would 
trouble bim no more, 

There was no beginning to the note, and in 
mauy places {4 was blotted with tears, 


€ Forgive me, I covld not help it, I was fn the 
I bad come back for book, 
and I heard what passed between you aud Mr, 
Cecil, I learned why you proposed tome. I 
had never gueesed it—-never once, I thought you 
loved me. Iknow now that from tho very first 
I have beena hated burden fu your path, I wish 
that I could die, that Heaven would take me 
from troubling you; but all I can do fs to tell 
you that you are free—quite free, Iam going 
away,and you will never see ms any more, The 


| lands and money my grandfather left me will be 


just as much yours as if I were fndesd dead, and 
you can marry Mica Delaval. Do nob try to find 
me, It is the only favour I shall ever ask you, 
to letb me hide myself in peace, In my retreat I 
shall hear of you, and oh! I hope you will be 
happy, that she will love you es truly, as entirely 
as I do, Dora.” 


** What does {t msan, Alan? Haas she really 
gone! Does the letter explain?” 

"Tt moans that I have been a econndrel !” 
eaid Alan, from between hisclenched teeth, “and 
that I have broken the poor child’s heart, Read 
those lines, Bee,” 

And sha obeyed him, the tears falling down her 
cheeks as ahe read poor Dora’e adieu. 





CHAPTER VI, 


Jw the dull, grey dawn of a February morning, 
a little figure might have been seen walking 
briskly along the broad country Jane which led 
to the litle junction of Wilmington 

She abtracted little notice, the plain attire and 
the small leather bag In her hand were not caleu- 
lated to excite attention, No one spoke to her, 
no one troubled her ; and so, footeore and weary, 
the old Earl's grandchild reached the railway 
station, with » dull, aching pain ab her hearc, for 
her lover’s Infidelity, and a dim anxiety of what 
was to become of her. 

She cared vory little what her future held so 
that she could hide herself from Alan—ro that 
she was beyond the sound of the bells ringing 
for his bridal with another ; nothing mattered to 
her. 
She never once thought of going back to Pen- 
nington—Miss Mace would have given her up to 
her guardians at once. No, the old red-brick 
house and the refage it might have efforded her 
were shut against her necessity. 

She stood {n the llttle booktog-cflice and won- 
dered what cught to be the first stage in her 
journey, and then the sound of » violin fell on 
her ear, Ib was only a child, and its notes were 
shrill and discordant, but yet that child turned 
the whole current of Dorn’s life. 

Swift as Nghtning there came to her the me- 
mory of her old music-master at Pennington— 
the kind old man who had at last given up 
teaching and gone to Hre with bis eon in 
London, 

She had ever been his favourite pupil. How 
often be had told her she was a musician bora, 
and ff she ever meant to uze her talents she had 
bat to come to him and he would help her. 

Never had she pald much attention to his 
words; at fourteen it had ssemed Impossible to 
her to break away from the authority of Miss 
Mace and adopt a new profeaelon. 

But now she was her own mistreas, it mattered 
to no one what she did, and so she might as well 
find ont her kind old friend and ask his ald. 

She took a third-class ticket to London, While 
the Earl slept ‘peacefally, hie deserted betrothed 
was being driven onwards towards the great 
metropolis ; and as she went she calculated her 





resources. 
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She hed had no need to think of money at the 
Castle, and so the whole of what Miss Mace had 
given her remained—rather more than fifty 
pounds, She possessed in the leather-bag a 
change of clothes and a few other necesearles. 
Every present given to her she had left behind ; 
she brought away no link to connect her with the 
past, save one—the locket Herbert Cecil had 
presented to her only the day before, and she 
had told herself she had no right to it, that, in 

t of fact, it belonged to Bianche Delaval ; 

t in this one matter her heart was too stron 
for her, she was forced to obey its bidding ; an 
s*, beneath her dres-, tupported by « thin gold 
chain, hung the costly bauble Herbert had 
brought from the East, 

‘Is will be diffsrent when they are married,” 
thought Dora to herself, “bat I wropg no one 
by keepiog it now, and the life will be less 
dreary to me, if I can sometimes look at his 
face.” 

It was not a long journey to London—barely 
two houre—and she had fortunately caught a 
quick train. When she reached t'.e great metro- 
polis, where all was so fall of noise and turmoll, 
the girl could not help contrasting her lot with 
what it had been when she came there with 
Susan only six weeks before. \ 

In that brief time she had lost all—home, 
relations, friende, provision, rank—and heart. 

“T shall love him till I dle!” moaned the 
poor girl to herself. ‘‘ His Image will never leave 
my hesrt, and yet I can’t be sorry I met him, 
though throngh him I am a lonely wanderer, I 
can’t regret that 1 knew him. Oh! Alan, best 
beloved! If only you are happy, what matters 
aught beside?” 

With perceptions sharpened by anxlety poor 
Dora kuew that her first step must be to de- 
stroy all clue to her whereabouts ; that she 
would be tracad as far as Charing Cross she never 
doubted. 

Mr, D'Arcy lived ab Camberwell—at least that 
was the address he had given to Dora four years 
ago—but the girl was afraid to take a cab to 
that thriving suburb ; Instead, she chartered a 
hansom and was taken to Victoria, the only other 
railway station she knew by name. Then she 
walked on and on until she felt ready to drop 
and was rewarded at lact by meeting a tramcar 
which bore the magic inscription “to Camberwell 
Green.” 

It was nearly twelve o’clock ; she had had no 
breakfast, and she fslt both faint and hungry. 
She saw the other passengers looking at her 
curfously, but she never guessed that ber wan 
face and heavy eyes attracted their serutiny ; 
only when she alighted at Camberwell a mist 
came before her eyes, and she felt as if ahe must 
fall, Tae conductor watched her plityinfly. 

* You'd best go Into that shop and elt down, 
miss,” pointing out a confectioner’s; “ you're 
not fit to stand till you’ve rested.” 

Dora was only too thankful to obey him, head 
aud heart were alike heavy; but when a plate of 
hot soup was brought her, although she felt as 


if the sight of food tortured her, by the time she | 


had taken a few spoonsful she revived, the faint 
colonr came back to her cheeks; she felt ber 
strength returning too. 

I think I must have been hungry as well os 
tired,” she sald to the young woman who waited 
on her. ‘I feel much better now.” 

More soup, a glass of wine and a biscuit, and 
then Dora felt equal to asking for directions. 
Could her new acquaintance tell her where 
Colville-road was, and was !b very far ? 

Tae young woman decided it was too far to 
walk, and recommended a penny tram. And 
Dora meekly acquiesced, musing thoughtfully 
on the wonderfal things to be purchased for a 
penay in Camberwell. 

Colviile-road was a long, uarrow turning with 
houses on either side, so precisely alike In size, 
shape aud outward appearance, that Dora decided 
the inhabitants must have a great difficulty fo 
discovering thelr own door, To the girl whose whole 
experience of life was divided between Pallas 
Houze and Castle St. Olare, Colville-road seemed 
@ most unenviable spo*. Groups of dirty 
children played about, despite the winter's cold ; 
® sunburnt Itallan played a hand-organ, snd 





directed the gembols of a shivering monkey. 
Miss Cdfford shivered too, but from dejzction, 
not cold. 

**T could never live here,” she thought ; ** it 
would kill me; there Is hardly enough alr to 
breathe,” 

Bat before she had reached the number so 
impressed upon her heavy brain, Colville-road 
seemed to improve, the houses grew a story 
higher, and developed a bay-window and a 
narrow etrip of front garden, in which a few cov- 
sumptive evergreens attempted to flourish, and 
No, 444 surpassed all the others in whiteness of 
blinds and purity of eteps, These laet were, 
indeed, so dazzling, that Dora almost feared to 
ascend them with her dirty boots. The hope of 
seeing Mr, D’Arcy’s kindly face, with Its quavering 
grey eyes and scanty hair—the prospect of a 
cordial greeting from the only creature in the 
wide world to whom she cou'd appeal, spurred 
yo on, and she gave a t'mid knock at the front 

oor, 


of red hair, and an honest, freckled face. She 
looked at Dora with decided disapprobation, 

** No; miseus won't leb the rooms to a lady. 
She wants a City gent as fe out all day long,” 
began this juvenile retainer, never doubting 
but that Dora had been attracted by the neat 
hon in the window inscribed “ Apartments to 

a” 

“TI do not want rooms; I want to see Mr, 
D'Arcy.” 

“The master’s out; won’h be in tfil late, 
Missus fs at home, {f you'd like to see her.” 

She unlocked the parlour door, and marshalled 
fn the visitor. The look of the room struck on 
Dora with a chill. She had never seen any- 
thing like it before. The cold, shiny table, 
adorned with heavy books of the kind pre- 
sented gratis with half-a-pound of tea, the cane- 
seated chairs, smothered In crochet anti- 
macassars, and the little cupboards, one each side 
of the fireplace, set out with wine glasses. Again 
that feellog of oppression came to Dora. Did 
people really live, and move, and have their 
belng fn roome Jike this? But she raised her 
eyes to the chimney-plece, and gave a sigh of 
giad relief—there, in a cheap Oxford frame, 
stood a portrait of her old music-master. She 
had made no mistake, come to no wrong house ; 
this, evidently, was his home, and she felt 
certaln he would befriend her. 

Eater the mistress of the dweiling—a stous, 
bustling woman, whose face beamed with good 
humour. She wore a good black dress, and a 


lace cap with flowers in ft. Mre. D'Arcy wae! 


nearly fifty, and not In the least ashamed of her 


age. 

She looked a little surprised when sho saw her 
visitor, Evidently she had expected something 
different. Then she saw the ead, weary face, and 
said with homely kindness,— 

"Sit ye down, eld ye down, If it’s my hus- 
band you want I’m afraid you'll have to wait 
this long while, He’s away at the theyatre” 
(we spell the word afcer Mrs. D Arcy’s pronuncia- 
tion) “ and he’s sure to be !ate,” 

Dora hesitated. 

“T hope I have not made a niistake,”’ 

‘No mistake ; this is Michael D’Arcy’s right 
enough.” : 

“*Mr, D’Arcy was very kind to mea long time 
ago,” sald Dora, nervously. “ When he lived at 
Penaington he gave lessons at our school, and he 
told me if ever I came to London he would help 
me to get my own living.” 

Mrs. D'Arcy looked bewildered at the first 
part of the speech, byt her brow cleared at the 
end. 

** You must mean the old gentleman—not my 
husband—Michael’s father, that came up to live 
with us four years last Coristmas.” 

“Yes, That is his portrait,” Indicating the 
Oxford frame, 

‘Ah! he was a right good man,” said Mrs. 
D'Arcy, feellngly ; ‘and I’m suré it wae a com- 
fort to have him in the house; but one can’t 
keep one’s comforts always, you see, miss, and so 
Michael and me had to stow ours away in a 
beautiful oak ec ffin, with brass nails.” 

** Not dead |” cried Dora, with a piteous sob, 


' 





“Ou! Mrs, D'Arcy, don’t tell me my old frend 
is dead !” and seeing from the other’s silence Iv 
was so, the girl's courage gave way, and she 
burat into an uncontrollable fit.of crying. 

“There, there!” cried the kind-hearted 
woman, who possessed a very motherly heart 
beneath her black bodice. “ Den’t take on so, 
my dear; he’s better off. If ever an angel 
walked the earth In black cloth coat and trousers 
it was my father-in-law. He’s gone to Heaven 
right enough!” 

“He was the only friend I had!” sobbed 
Dora ; “ the only one!” 

* And you've come up to London jast to see 
him i” 

‘I came because I bad no home. I was too 
old to stay ab school, and Mr. D'Arcy had always 
told me if I had to earn my own living music 
would be the easiest way. 1 have some money,’ 
—fearing her listener might think her io imme- 
diate nesd--"‘ about fifty pounds, and I thought 


A littl sfth< ahd sthed | cee carefully that would last until I god 
e rervant open & girl with & shoc 


something to do,” 

Well, dry your eyes ; things are not so bad 
as you thought, Your old friend’s gone, more’s 
the pity! bat my busband has a wonderful 
head. He’s chorus-master at the Pcince’s Opsra, 
and he knows as much of music as his poor father, 
He’s music mad, I tell him, when he’s ab home, 
He’s always copying {t, or humming it, or playing 
it. Bleas you, my dear, you’ve come to the righ 
place for music, We take it for our breakfast 
and our suppers. We're nulsance to our nelgh- 
bours. We can’t keep a lodger unless he’s « little 
deaf |” 

“Then you think your busband would advise 
me?” asked Dora, slowly. 

" Advise you, dear heart alive! Yes! Mick's 
® wonderfe! man for advice. I tell you what, 
yon’ll want for a lodging.” 

Miss Ciifford admitted the fact, 

“ Well, Inever have let but to a City gent, 
but I like your face, and you’re much too youn 
to go roamiug about a strapge place by ela 
Sappcese you take our rooms fora week! You 
can sit here when you want to be private a 
bit, and you can come along with me when you 
don’t. Mick and I take pretty kindly to our 
meals, 80 we shan’t starve you ; and as to terms 
we'll talk about that preeently. I’m not the ons 
to be hard on an orphan.’ 

When she entered the stuffy parlour Dora 
would have said it was {mpossible for her to stay 
there a single day ; bat the honest kindness of 
Mrs, DArcy’s manner went to her heart—at 
least, it was better than wandering about among 
strangers, 

A neat little room upstairs soon recelved Dora 
and her black bag. 

* And I shan’t expect to see you till four, when 
tea’ll be ready,” eaid her hostess, ‘‘ The beat 
thing you could do would be to put yourself on 
that bed and have a good sleep.” 

And, wesry alike in mind and body, Dora 
yielded tothe advice, Ib wassix when she awoke, 
and her consternation was great. She bathed 
her face and smoothed her hair, before she went 
in search of her hoatese. 

Sbe followed the sounds of voices till she 
reached a kind cf underground sltting-room ; 


here she discovered Mrs. D'Arcy and an 


elderly man with shrewd, dark eyes and fron 
grey hair. He was much more ofa gentleman 
than his wife was a lady, but the same simple 
kindness marked his manner. 

€ And so you came to see my father,” he said, 
when the introduction had been made. “My 
wife forgot to ask your name.” 

Blushing crimson she gave ft. 

“ Dora Cilfferd |” : 

" And so you want to elpg, and you would not 
Ifke to be in the chorue—you would nob care to 
be a fairy prince and sing comic songs? No} 
I can see it in your face,” 

**T would rather starve,” sald Dora, simply. 
“Sir, Llove music—I have nothing else In the 
world to love, Your father used to tell me if I 
atudied I might make aname.”’ 

“ Aod he was nota hopeful man,” returned 
the son thoughtfolly ; “‘he had had too many 
disappointments h!meelf to mislead others. Well, 
J have been trylog voices all my life, I have no 
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genius myself, but I can tell an artiste when I hear 
one. Do you know Sonnambula, Miss Clifford?” 

He turned towards an old-fashioned cottage 
plano, and ttruck a few notes. Ib was the intro- 
duction to Amfna’s best-known song. 

Avother moment, and forcing back all thoughts 
of her miserable story, forgetting everything bat 
the art which must henceforward console her, 
Dora’s voice arose clear and sweet, with a power 
aud richness no one would have expected from 
that slight, girlish form, 

“Ah}” 

It was the chorus-master’s only comment. He 
plunged Into another air from 7rovatore this time 
and one requiring far more compasa, Again the 
girl was equal to her task; even hie experlenced 
ear could detect no defect. 

A little more confidence—a little more abandon 
might, perhaps, be desired, but the full, rich 
soprano volce wae there-—a voles many a prima 
donna would have envied. 

Michael turned to her with a smile. 

“ My father was right, mademoleelle ; you are 
an artists. Ib only reste with yourself to have 
the world of London at your feet.” 


(To be continued.) 








FAOETILZE. 


Suz: “ And did her father follow you when 
you eloped?” He: " Yes; he’s living with us 
yet.” 

A morro FoR Norsemamps : '* Take care of the 
little things, and let the big ones take care of 
themee|ver. ’ 

“Witt you have some of the sugar-cured 
ham?” asked the landlady. ‘* What was ft 
cured of ?” asked the new boarder suspiciously, 

Maun: "E firmly belfeve that we should love 
our enemies.” Jack: “In that case I declare 
war Upon you at once.” 

Jonss: '‘There goes a man that I always 
envy.” Brown: “Why soi” Jones: ‘'He 
proposed to my wife once, and she rejected 
him.” 

Miss Newrice: "Tae Oldbloode have some 
plates that have been in the family fora hundred 
years.” Mrs, Newrich: ‘‘Pooh! That jest 
shows thas they afn't never had no servant.” 

Visrron : ‘I hear your preacher is a man of 
indomitable will and wonderfal energy.” Hostese: 
“Indeed he Is. He has started trying to con- 
vert the choir.” 

Brg: ‘' No, be can’: fiad a cure for bad dreams, 
He’s willing to psy avy price for a remedy, too.” 
Cee: “* Which only goes to prove, I suppore, that 
money doesn’t toake the nightmare go, 

Uncre inquired of little Bobby [f he had been 
& good little boy. Bobby: ‘No, I haven't.” 
Uncle: “ Why, I hope you haven’t been very 
bad.” Bobby: ‘Oh, no ; jast comfortable,” 

Misreess: “ You have a very small foot, 
Lacette.”” Her Maid: ‘ Why does madam say 
so?” Mistress: “ Because I always find paper 
staffed into the toes of my shoes,” 

Mr. Suumporse (hankering for a suib of clothes 
on tick): “I—aw-—presume you are acquainted 
with my friend, Mr. Nocash, He has a running 
account here, 1 believe?’’ Tailor: “ Yes. We 
do the running.” 

“Wuy,1 should think that would be plain 
even to your——- By the way, Cadgby, do you 
object to my using byperbole?” ‘Eh, cer- 
tainly not.” ‘Well, then, I'll say plain to even 
your intelligence.” 

“IT once kuew a fellow who smoked fifty 
cigarettes a day without any particular harm re- 
sulting.” ‘‘Is it possible?” ‘‘ Yee; and the 
only ‘hotlceable effect was the death of the 
smoker,” 

“Dip you ever laugh until you cried, 
Tommy?” ‘Yes, only this morning.” ‘‘ What 
ab?” “Well, pa stepped on a tack and I 
ei then pa caught me laughing and I 
C . 





AntistT: 
of this picture ?” 
lese.” Artist : 


Critic : ‘' It Is utterly worth- 
theless.” 


Lirtie Heren: “Boo-hoo! I don’t want to 
take that nasty, bitter stoff” Her Mamma: 


“* Bat how do you know It's nasty and bitter! | 


You haven’b tasted ft.” Little Helen: 
sald it would be good for me.” 


** Horace,” she said chidingly, ‘why don’s 
you tell me you love me}” Selaing & scrap of 
paper, the young man wrote on it: ‘‘ How can I, 


"You 


darling, unlese you remove the pressure from my | 


throat }” 

“ How did these two delightful young people , 
happen to drift apart?” 
in the world, He was after a heart and she after 


@ bank account, Time developed the fact that | 


neither of them had what the other wanted,” 
Mistress; ‘‘ And remember, Bridget, there are 


two things I must insist upon—trathfulness and | 


obedience.” Bridget: ‘‘ Yie, mum ; and when 


you tell me to tell the ladies yon’ re out when | 


you’re In, which shall it be, mum }” 

THe Mar: 
dangerous?” The Bachelor: 
do, 
often a result.” 

“WHENEVER my wife shows a disposition to | 
nag me,” he sald, in explaining his system; ‘I 
simply pub on my coat and goto the hotel! for 
the vight.” “Your hotel bills maet bs some- 


thing enormous,” returned the intimate friend of | 


the family. 

Amateur Soprano : 
anything | That dog of yours howls every time 
I stog.” Neighbour : a ti very sorry, mum.” 
‘Why don’t you stop him?” “ You see, mum, | 
we didn’t know ft was that way.” 
way?” “We thought, mam, that you was try{n’ 
to spite us by singing every time be bowled.” 


‘ Now, give me your candid opinion | 


“Yee, I know your opinion is | 
worthless, but I am curious to hear it, never- | 


"D> you believe the microbes | 
sald to be in kisses ever develop into anything | 
**T’m afraid they | 
At least I've been told that marriage is | 


"It’s jast too mean for | 


“ What 
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SOCIETY. 


Tue Princess of Wales has purchased a New- 
foundland puppy frora Ireland. Ib ts a daughter 
of the famous ‘' Leo,” who “ collected’ over 
£1,000 for the Cork Hospital. 

Ir is a curlous fach that Queen Victorfa should 
have an equal number of grandchildren and 
great-grandchildren—thirty-two of each—which, 
together with her seven children, makes the 
number of her descendants seveuty-one, 

Oxx of the Quaeen’s favourite amusements 
when at Balmoral fs an almost certain bi-weekly 
drive to Mar Lodge to visit the Dake and 
Dachess of Fife, Her Majesty enjoys the long, 
quick drive, and her four horses are changed at 
Braemar. 

Tis Queen has fixed November 17th or 18th 
az the date of her visit to Bristol to open the 
Diamond Jubilee Convalescent Home at Redland, 
Dardham Down, The Royal visit will thas 
come within the week of the Colston anniversary, 
which will be celebrated on Monday, November 
13:h, 

Tug Qaeen is particularly fond of fieh, and on 
her table is always found a plentifnl supply of 
whiting, salmon, turbot, 4c, according to the 
season. For a State or big dioner, the cost of 
this item alone Is usually about £50. The Queen 
has also a peculiar fondness for a special make 
of thin biscuite, and thes: are always to be found 
on her table. Invarfably the supply of sweets 
consists of two kinds, one hot, the other cold, 
Cheese fs preeent in abundance, and generally 
four or five kinds are represented, such as gorgon- 
ola, grusé-e, cheddar, parmesan, and brie, These 
are cut, excepting, of couree, the latter, Into small 
zquares of about an inch cube, 

Ir is not generally known that the Qaeen 
keeps a daily account of what the weather is like 
in her personal diary; bat such fs the case, 
Before the Queen retires to resb she copies from 
the special daily report forwarded to her from 
the Royal Gardens at Windsor, where observa- 
ticns are made for the purpose by an expert 
among Her Majesty’s gardeners, At the end of 
the month a epecial summary is aleo made out 
for Fier Majesty, and the weather of the corre- 
sponding period in the previoue year set side by 
side with it. Her Majesty’s fondness for living 
out-of-doors no doubt accounts for her great 
interest in the state of the weather. The state 
of the weather never prevents the Qaeen from 
taking her morning drive, and when she was at 
Nice foreigners were very surprised to see her go 
for a long drive In the rain, 

Tue Kaiser, as now arranged, is to leave Wil- 
helmsbafven in the Hohenzollern on the morning 
of November 20sb, and reaching Port Victogia at 
noon, will travel direct to Windsor by special 
train. At the porb he will be met by his two 
uncles, the Princs of Wales and the Dake of 
Oonnaught, with the Dake of Cambridge. The 
visit to Windsor will be a private one, and not 
one of full state as In 1891. The Qaeen, how- 
ever, will give a great banquet to her august 
grandson in che St. George’s Hall and a theatrical 
performance in the Waterloo Chamber, but the 
selection of the play fs left to her guest. There 
is also to ba a great pheasant shooting party In 
Windsor Great Park, anda meet of the Royal 
Backhounds.~.The Kaiser will leave Windsor on 
Saturday, November 24th, or the following 
Sunday for Sandringham, tn order to enjoy more 
shooting, and {s to re-embark In the Hohen- 
-ollern at Harwich ia the middle of the week. 
Daring. his stay ab Wiodsor opportunities will be 
given for his meeting leading Cabinet mifulsters, 
members of the Corps Diplomatique, and other 
personages, Ib ts understood hie Majesty Is very 
anxious that the Queen should visit him once, 
either at Potedam or elsewhere as may be 
convenient, she having never done so In his 
reign, 

Tux new Datch coinsgs shows a very Inter- 
esting bast of the young Queen as she appears 
ab her present age, whichis nineteen. ‘The coins 
are, strictly speaking, however, In commemora- 
tion of Her Mejsty’s coronation, 


STATISTICS. 


THERE are aboub 1,400 pisces of worship in 
London, 

ONLY one nm in every four of the fuhabl- 
tants of London earns more than £1 a week. 

Tue combined navies of Europes can master 
210 ironclads and 688 torpedo-boats. 

A Parisian costumler estimates that the value 
of materlal consumed yearly in France for 
women’s dress is £40,000,000, halt of which 
belog absorbed privately leaves ae the values 
delivered to the dresamakers £20,000,000, 

Six hundred and fifty thousand pounds of 
tea are consumed ia Britain every day, which 
gives 5,200 gallone a minute, night and day, 
throughout the year. Toe tea drunk In Britain 
in a year would make a lake two and three- 
_ miles long, one mile wide, and sfx feet 

Pe bee 





GEMS. 


——d 


Tuer: fe no sense In running away from 
trouble, Neither fe there in hunting ts. Face 
1p boldly when it comes is the best course of 
comfort. 

Consciousness of error Is to a certain sxtent 
a consciousness of understanding; and correc- 
tion of error isthe plalnest proof of energy 
and mastery. 

GratrrupDE, In. whatever way expressed, fs of 
‘tself no mean or trifling gift. The sincere 
word of thanks, the honest smile of pleasure 
the real appreciation of a kindness bring a 
flow of joy into the heart of the giver which 
fs worth many a material benefit. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Cocker Lezxix.—Make some pretty good brown 
stock, say two aud a-half quarts, then havea 
fowl truszed, and add ib, and let ib boil half an 
hour. Have a doz fins leeks, cub the white 
part only in inch lengths, pour boiling water 
over them to ecald them, drain and add them 
to the soup, also a quarter pound of prunes 
washed and scalded also. Leb all bofl half an 
hour longer. Take out the fowl, season and 
reget | If the fowl is old {4 will require longer 
to boll. 


cleaning), aud cut into four or five pieces, salting 
each piece on both sider. Puta layer in a stone 
jar, sprinkle lightly with pepper-corns, add three 
or four whole cloves, twice as many whole all- 
spice, and a dash of cayenne, repeating these 
layers until the jar is four-fifths full, Now pour 
over enough good cider vinegar to more than 
cover the fish, add two bayleaves, fit a plate or 
saucer on the jar, then cover closely with dough, 
that all the steam may be confined. Bake in a 
taoderate oven for five hours. Do not take off 
the covers until the contents of the jar have 
cooled, Serve at tea or as a relish for lancheon. 

French Pancakes.—The ingredients are : Two 
ounces flour, two ounces castor sugar, two eggs, 
two ounces butter, half-pint milk, and preserve 
or stewed frult to taste. Pat the butter and milk 
in a saucepan and iet it boll, then stand It on the 
slde to keep warm. Beat the eggs, pu® the flour 
and sugar in a basin, and add the beaten egg, 
now mix well together, and beat with a node 4 
spoon till you see bubbles come. Add the 
milk mixture, stirring all the time; now beat 
until it is of ‘a thin batter-like consistency. Now 
take some ordinary saucers, grease them well, 
and pour the mixture fn, nearly filling the 
saucer (these pancakes rise slightly), and bake 
till the mixture fs well set, and slightly brown on 
the top. When taken from the oven, turn out 
of the saucer, and spread with jam, and double 
| over like a sandwich, These pancakes are better 
eaten hot, 





PorreD Fish —Boue the fish (after thoroughly 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Envetores were firab uted fo thelr present 
form in 1839. 


Tron horseshoes have been found dating back 
to the year 481. 

HgaRING, as a rule, is more acute with the 
right ear than with the left, 

A PEN carrylug 4 smal! electric lamp to preven 
shadows when writing has been patented in 
Germany. 


An elephant’s sense of smell is so delicate that 


the animal can scent a human belog ata distanee 


of 1,000 yarde. 


Hicu heels, {b is said, owe thelr origin to Persia, 
where they were introduced tc ralse the fect from 
the burning sands of that couatry. 

Tue Ruselan State sceptre is of solid gold, 
three feet long, and contains, among its orna- 
ments, 268 dlamonds, 360 rubies, and 15 
emeralds, 

NavuRalists have ascertained that ecorpions 
and certain kinds of spidere are able to make 
peculiar noises to warn an enemy that an attack 
is attended by danger. 

Ix some of the European art-galleries the dust 
is removed from the paintings and statuary by 
means of an alr-pump, a jet of alr being thrown 
with great force againsS the article which needs 
dusting. 

Bum fish were recently drawn from the bottom 
of an artesian well 1S3ft. deep, They are colourless 
and square-snouted. Thelr heads are large, and 
they have legs, with four tiay fingers front, and 
five toes on the hind foot. Down desp in the 
bowels of the earth, completely shut off from all 
communication with the upper world, these blind 
animals have hunted other blind animals .for un- 
counted cycles, 





A LAKE OF BOILING SULPHURIC ACID. 


A srnixine article in the September Windsor 
deals with the Sulphur Island, off New Zealand. 
Boating in this dietrict is evidently a somewhat 
hazardous pastime! “In the centre of the 
feland, nestling among the rocks, fs an immense 
lake about fifty acres iu extent, about twelve feet 
in depth, and fifteen feet above the level cof the 
sea. But the most remarkable characteristic of 
this lake is that the water contains vast soe 
tities of hydrochloric and sulphuric acids, hissing 
and bubbling at a temperature of 110° F. The 
dark, green-coloured water looks particularly un- 
inviting. Dense clouds of sulphurous fumes 
constantly roll off this boiling cauldron, and care 
has to be exercised in ap the lake to 
avold the riek of saffocation. On the opposite 
side of the lake may be even the tremendous 
blowholes, which, when In fall blast, present an 
awe-inspiring sight, The roar of the steam as it 
rashes forth into the alr is deafening, and often 
huge boulders and stones are hurled ont to a 
height of several hondred feet by the various 
internal forces of Nature. A boat brought from 
the ship can be launched on the Jake, and, If 
proper care be obzerved, the very edges of the 
biowholes may be explored, Bat the tripis by 
no means an enjoyable one, Only those who 
have inhaled the fumes of sulphurie or hydro- 
chioric acid can form any idea of the overpower- 
ing aud noxious gases given off from each an 
expanse, In addition, there fe a feeling of un- 
easfoess lest by any mischance the boat upsets, 
as instantaneous death would be the Inevitable 
result, and, in addition, the bodies would be 
absolutely destroyed in a few hours by the cor- 
roding action of the acids, Thus « cool head and 
no little nerve is required to make the expeditfon. 
But by cramming handkerchiefs into the mouth, 
and violently sneezing for a few moments, the 
other side of the Jake may be reached, where a 
little fresh afr can be obtained from the higher 
ground, Some Idea of the strength of this acid- 
saturated water may be gathered from the fact 
that a boat almost dropped to pleces after all the 


passengers had been landed, as the rivets bad 
corrcded under the influence of the acids,” 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Scr rrtkeR.—You should consult a dentist. 

A. B.—No Meense fe required in such a case 

W. 0.—You had better write to the War Office, Pall 
Mall. 

TrrsuLarion.~-It is a complicated matter, You had 
better see a solicitor, 

Mataimony.—The marrige would be quite legal, !f in 
name ehe always goes by. 

Porerrs.—You might find out at Statfoners’ Hall, 
B.C., or at the Patent Office. 

Nemo.—No matter where the child is born its 
nationality fs that of its parenta. 

Dorcas,—There is no remedy you can apply yourself. 
Get skilled advice as soon as possible, 

UspEtinven.—Yes, the law does interfere to prevent 
too early marrisges—that is, marriages during child- 


0. T.—One of the agin must reside for twenty-one 
days in the parish in which the marriage ia to take 
place. 

Grass Wipowgr.—You cannot legally marry 9 second 
time until your wife is dead or you have obtained a 
Givoroe. 

Mystzry.—A child's registered name may be altered 
within twelve months, on payment of a fee to the 

Momovs.—Apply direct to some of the music pub- 
lishers who organise concerts. They are the most likely 
to aid you. 

Worry anp Worx.—You are not obliged to support 
pled if he ts — to work, and if you have only enough 

yourself, 

wise Yoo must consult a solicitor, and explain 
your caee to him. He would direct you how to sue “in 
Jorma pauperis.” 

Tweroitepum —All the frait on your trees overhanging 

your neighbour's garden belongs to you; he bas no 
Tight to touch it. 


Usuarry Moruer.—If the goods in the house are 
your own, bought with your money, your son cannot 
interfere with you. 

H. B.-A copy of a will can be obtained at Somerset 
House. The cost—a fow shillings—depends upon the 
length of the document, 


Batp Pare.—Wigs are now made skilfally enovgh to 
be invisible, but putting ons on would just choke down 
your natural growth of hair sltogether. 


Cvniosity.—We regret that we are unabls to give you 
the information you desire. All we know in sere to 
the matter was contained in the paragraph published. 


Marca Hanx.—The overhanging fruit bélongs to the 
owner of the tree. When the fruit has all gone you 
may cut the tree back if your netghbour refuses to do 
80. 


L. 8. D.—The character £ for pounds sterling is 
merely a capital L with a mark drawn across it, and 
representa tho cofresponding. Latin word 
pounds, : 


Tomy Arxiis.—The British soldier has not always 
worna red uniform, White was the provailing colour 
under Henry YI{L, and dark green or russetin the time 
of Elizabeth. 


Morir Baws.—Ley a piece of brown pa) 
spots and iron with a moderately hot fron, ¢ ing the 
Se ee it. Then rub the spota 

nzne. 


Brareice.—Should your husband die without a will, 
you, as his widow, would be entitled to one-third of any 
of his property, and his children would share the reet 
between them 


Dickm,—Heng a small bag of sulphur In the oa 
This will net harm the bird, but it will keep away 
vermin tha. invariably collect, unless great care ts 
exercised, in bird cages, 


R. 8.—Tho tact that chain-driven bicycles are anee & om 
such vast numbers and. that chainicss 


over the 


M. S.—Write to Secretary, Civil Ser, vice Oommis- 
sion, Cannon-row, Wostminster, 8 W., for list of sub- 
jects set to candidates for o1 itdoor off cerships of Oue- 
toms, and a printed form will be eent gratis giving full 
information. 


Nonsz.— The best thing to heal 1 sprain or bruise ts 
bot water. The wounded part should be placed in 
water as hot as oan be borne for fifteen or twenty 
minutes, and im all ordinary cases the pain will 
gradually disappear. 

Footuicurs,—To be an actress demands a genius or 
special ability for acting aad expression. Having this 
genius, your course, then, !s to geta position as sub- 
ordinate in somo respecta he theatre and gradually grow 
up to prominent parts. 

Oxup Reaper.—Birds cannot open the foot when the 
leg is bent ; that is the reason they do not fali off their 
perch. If you watch a hen walking, you will notice 
that it cloves {te toes as it raises the foot, and opens 
them as it touclies the ground. 


N. F.—Some of our colonies now voluntarily vote 
sums of money towards the maintenance of the British 
Navy, apt none is compelled to do so, nor are the taxes 
levied in of the — for the maintensnce of the 
Royal Paral of Britain. 


a —It is the case that + or musical profession 
a mauch overcrowded, and except you possess 
talent we think any time and money be 
Toned which you might devote to training yourself for 
either vocal or instrnmental career. 


THE OLD HOME. 


Is the quiet shadows of twilight 
I stand by the garden door, 
And gaze on the old, old homestead, 
8o cherizhed and loved of yore. 
But the ivy now ts twining 
Untrained o’er window and wall ; 
And no more the voice of the children 
Is echoing through th hall. 


Through years of pain aaa sorrow, 
Since first I had to part, 

The thought of the dear old homestead 
Has lingered around my heart, 

The porch embow sored = “page 
The gables’ dreopirg ea 

— erg song of the bards a st ‘twilight, 

d the orchard leaves. 


And the forms of those who loved ms 
In the happy childhood years 
Appear at the dusky windows, 
Through vision dimmed with tears, 
I hear their voices. calling 
From the shadowy far away, 
And I stretch my arm toward them 
In the gloom of tho twilight grey. 


But only the night wincs answer, 
AsI cry through the dismal air ; 

And only the bat comes swooping 
From the darkness of ite la'r. 

Yet still the voice of my childhood 
Te calling from far away 

And the faces of those who loved me 
Smile through the shadows grey. 


R. T.--Take four ounces good white soap and dissolve 
it in four pints of warm water. Put in the feathers, 
and keep drawing them ¢ the bands under the 
suds till all dirtis removed. Rinse in clean hot water, 
and shake dry, either in the sun or before a fire. 


Kirry.—There is no cure equal to covering up with 

ter of Puris all crevices where the insects lurk, and 

wry yt Keating’s insect powder on the floor at 

night places where they ueuslly run; mix a 

tele of the pliator to putty in an old cup, and use 2 
le as trowel 


REGuiaR expen. —Damp the ink stain, press tartaric 
“acid upon ft, and allow to remain till all the black has 
been extracted from the fink ; a second or third applica- 
tion of acid may be necosrary for this ; wash out any 
from remaining with oxalic acid, then fron up the leaf 
from the reverse side with a smoothing tron. 





rarely met with, is surely enffictent proof that the older 
tyle is still considered hotter, 


Disevsten.-—We fear you will have to wait until you 
can get some mutual friend to give you a formal intro- 
duction ; ae is not well fora girl to make acquaintances 

the Tanner you suggest. 

Po —You certainly cannot send her flowers on 
her birthday unless you have been presented to her 
before that date, and even then it would look somewhat 
marked after so short an acquaintance. 


Brown Evxs.—If anything is taken out by the rocts, 
what can possibly be left to stimulate or set up a new 
growth? The ple of the growth is completely des 
troyed, and ba or sterility ensues. 

8S. W.—You might try with a little spirits of turpan- 
tine ate, and sprinkling with French chalk on the 
outside, But if you want it well dons, you had better 
take it to an expert worker on leather goods, 

H. W,—To restore the elasticity of the seat of a cane 
chair, turn ft upside down, and with hot water 

soak the canework. 7 will cause it to 
shrink, and i od ary it will be quit 3 taut again, 








Tr: Lorpow RzaprR can be sent to any part of the 
world, srid Eightpe pe ged sor aay: 
2 nce. ption 
for the Mouthly P eer coad sear eaboes Part, is 
Shillings and Eighpence, post-free, 


Au. Back Numerrs, Pants and Vo.vcmes are in 
print, and may be had of any Boo! rs, 


NOTICH.—Part 461 ls Now Ready 
post free Eightpence. Also Vol. 
cloth, 48. 6d. 


he Sixpence 
, bound i: 


Tax INDEX ro Vou. LXXII. Is now Ready; Price 
One Penny, post-free, Three-Halfpence. 


At Lerrers To nz ADDRESSED TO THE EprTor 
= ag Lonpon Rxapes, 25, Catherine Street, Strand, 
0. 


a*e We cannot undertake to return rejected manu- 
scripts. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


GRATEFUL COMFORTING 
Distinguished exerywhere for Delicacy 
of Flavour, Superior Quality, and 
Nutritive Properties. Specially grate- 
ful and comforting tc the nervous 
and dyspeptic. Sold in 4-Ib. and 4-lb. 

ackets, and 1-Ib. tins, labelicd JAMES 
EPPS & ©O., Ltd. Homcepathic 
Chemists, London. 

BREAKFAST SUPPER 


EPPS'S COGOA 


A BOOK FOR LADIES 


The knowledge contained in thie book is of PRICE: 
LESS VALUE TO EVERY MARRIED LADY, and has 
been the means of brightening the lives of 
It contains a large amount of valuable information, 
All will profit by reading it, as the knowledye gained 
is priceless, and cannot but do good. Sent in scaled 
envelope for two stam 

A lady writes ue: “I have read your bo 16 ws 
simply invaluable, and gave me the information 7 have 
80 "al after for years,” 


B. VIMULE, Dalston Lane, London, N.E. 


+ 2 0) TOBACCONIETS COMMENCIEGE. 


ale md. Biers, a0 tor pages a, 


Hairdressers | [tax Sore, . ist, Sonen 
fitted up. Rati | ame Iarvees and original house (60 years’ laa 
mates fren jon’. Manager. & _MYe 


HAVE YOU EVER TRIED | 
KEATING’S LOZENGES 
FOR YOUR COUCH? 

OR. GABRIEL, M.D.,L.R.o. 


writes from Routh Park, Cardiff, Sept, 28th. 
“T have now prescribed them for ate| 





bousanius, 





How te open a 
TOBAQOON ISTE 
Lenton, 











“last 8 years in my hospitals and private 
“ practice, and find them of great benefit 

“I certainly and most strongly 
“ recommend them.” 


Sold everywhere in Tins 1/14 each. 


Are ¥QU only 
HALF A 
WOMAN 


Do you feel run down, out of sorts, 
Gebuitated, weak andlangnid? Your 
complexion sallow, no appetite, 
headaches prevalent, and feel that 
you are not half the woman you used 
to be? Wear an “ Eloctrop 
Belt” atonee. It will ¢ tiehly rest 
your alth by way 
nervous disorders, n 
headache, neuralgia, and al! nerve pains. 
back the bloom of health to your cheek, ¢ 
blood, drive away all impurities from the 
making a new woman of you. Thero is t 
about this, thousands of women haye written us 
grateful letters of their wonderful ¢ are s, you can 
read their ‘original lettors if you call at our 
offices, No case of debility or nerve rd 
resist their magic, life giving influ 
copies of original letters and pamphlet 
grasp this opportanity of getting perfect h 














Only address :— 
The Medical Battery Co., Ltd., 
489. OXFORD STREET, 


NOTE 


You don’t have to believe in them to 
be cured, for whether you j in 
them or not—if you wear them— 
they must cure you. Write to-dey. 
Advice free, 
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Sunlight Soap 


= Adds 


Comfort in the Work to Cleanliness in the- Linen. 


Deducts 


the Cares of Washing Day from the Housewife’s busy life. 


| x Multiplies 


by two the Life of the articles washed, 


=m  UOivides 
by two the Hours of labour. 


Manufactured by 
LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, Soapmakers to the Queen, PORT SUNLIGHT, Cheshire. 











they Witt #0) 


no 

12 eaters On ame Free 
Post for & Stam 

An tend 





PEPPER'S TONIC 


Promotes Appetite. 
GURES DYSPEPSIA, HYSTERIA, NERVOUS COMPLAINTS. : R. HOVENDEN & SONS. 
SHILLING BOTTLES. | i a City Ba. 8.6. Lona 


SHILLING «=~ ATLAS” LOCK-STITCH 
BOTTLES.| i Mte sts e g9)- 

4 A SPOTLESS SKIN. LOTION | Pi 4 

: A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 

: ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES 


























WG send Machinocarecsine of i= 
t P.O. for one month’s trial. 


Balance can be paid 5/- Mi ONTH 
oi aids teieg AEG ooo 
186s, ag Srruet, Campsn as 


63, Sevan Sisters Rp.; 14, Hicu Rp. \ naenie 
(Please quote Paper). 




















2 _ KE. SJ. COLLIS BROW N EK’S 
, 3 No ay Spann Ma ~ Bb 

=z 

«| 

3 

THE GREAT SPECIFIC FOR “ 
goucns, COLDS, DIARRH@A, ‘PYSENTERY, Sm oy 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. GENERAL BOARD OF HEALTH, London, REPORT that it ACTS ass 

Na siesta ida diidatocaeeliai OHARM, one dose generally sufficient. 
Bis PpR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE is 6 liquid medicine | a 


‘78 which assuages PAIN OF EVERY KIND, affords a calm, refreshing sleop, | Dr. GIBBON, Army Medical Staff, Calovtta, states :—"‘Two DOSES COMPLEFELY 
WITHOUT HEADAOHE, and invigorates the nervous system when exh saad. ~" | CURED ME OF DIARRH@A” 


JD, J, OOLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE.— Vice-Chancellor Sir | DE. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE rapidly cuts short 


W. PAGE WOOD stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE 
undoubtedly the INVENTOR of CHLORODYNE, that the whole story of the FIPILEPSY, SPASMS, COLIC, 
defendant Freeman =e oSaly 130 ase e, and he regretted to say it bad } been | _ PALPITATION, HYSTERIA. 
sworn o.—Bee imes, July 1 864 } Pewcene wenrhaaiss ame wry tedn nd 
ae MP< RTAN ~The ‘IMMENSE “SALE of 

D*. zs COLLIS BROWNE’ 8 GHLORODYNE is the TRUE | ] PORTAD ir CAUTION. poy eat age a ATrOus, Be 

PALLIATIVE NEURALGIA, GOUT, OANCER, TOOT hs careful to observe TRADE MARK. Of all Chemists. 4/6. Bole 
BHEUMATISM. haw s ecturer--J. T. DAVENPORT, 838, Great Russell Street, Lot Bb Bos nh a 

London; Published by the Proprietor at 26, Catheying Street, 4 24, and Printed by Woopra.i. & Kinper, Long Acre, W.0. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 























Lonpon RRaDkER, 


‘‘No Better Food.??—Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E., &e. 














LS cor ia COCO 


275 Gold Medals and Diplomas. 
N.B.—Asx speciqlly for “FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED.” 
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(GOLD MEDALLISTS), 
1L0go, STRAND, 


The Paradise for the Deaf. 


F. C. REIN & SON, Patentees, Sole Inventors, and Makers of the NEW ACOUSTIC 
INSTRUMENTS, awarded Prize Medals in 1851, 1855, 1862, 1867, 1873, 1878, 1886, 1892, 
and 1894; Inventors, Makers, and Patentees of the ANTI-ACOUSTIC PROTECTOR, &c, 


ACOUSTIC HATS & BONNETS, 
For Ladies or Gentlemen, in all styles or to order, 


The greatest variety of ACOUSTIC INSTRUMENTS suitable for every degree 
of Deafness, for Church and general conversation—some to wear, some to hold, 
* some to fit in the cavity of the ear, of flesh colour, hardly observable. 


ACOUSTIC CONVERSATIONAL TUBES,» 


TO ANY AND FOR THE MOST EXTREME DEGREE OF DEAFNESS, 


EVERY KIND OF ACOUSTIC TRUMPET AND 
- ACOUSTICAL CONTRIVANCE. 


Amongst our numerous and distinguished clientele may be mentioned H.R.H. the late DUCHESS 
OF KENT and several members of the Reigning Royal Families, 























WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST AND FULL PARTICULARS, 


F.C. REIN & SON, 108, STRAND, nearly opposite Exeter Hall, LONDON. 


SULPHOLINE 


The Cure for Skin Diseases, Eruptions, 
Blotches, Eczema, Acne, Disfigure- ‘ 
ments. Makes the Skin Clear, Smooth 


=a BRA 


ERS wears 
ett EMS Towa GRATE POLISH 





Bottles 
Sold — 
Everywhere. 
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GREAT Dl DIGESTIVE STRENGTH ! 


Promotes Appetite, Cures Dyspepsia, 
Hysteria, Nervous Complaints, &c. 
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